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Will Spain leam? 


O ne of the unforeseen consequences 
of the reunification of Europe after 
the Cold War has been a resur- 
gence of independence movements in west- 
ern Europe. Emboldened by a greater sense 
of security and influenced by the rebirth of 
independent nations to the east, separatist 
parties have begun to challenge the bound- 
aries of nation states which a quarter of a 
century ago we took for granted. 

Scotland’s near miss — a 45 per cent 
vote for ‘yes’ — inspired the leader of 
Spain’s Catalonia region, Artur Mas, to 
launch his own vote on secession. This 
week, forbidden by Madrid from calling a 
referendum, he called regional elections in 
which pro-independence parties formed a 
bloc: effectively a test, they claimed, of vot- 
ers’ desire for independence. There was a 
majority of seats in the regional parliament, 
but a minority of the votes, leaving Snr Mas 
with a pyrrhic victory. 

Catalonian separatists are unable 
to command genuine majority support 
because, as in Scotland, a majority can see 
that independence from a three centuries- 
old nation state carries more risks than pos- 
sible benefits. Simple transactions would 
become imports and exports. Why make 


N obody expects politicians to write their 
own speeches. But it was extremely odd 
of Jeremy Corbyn to crib large chunks of his 
first major conference address from a speech 
that had been sent to — and rejected by — 
every Labour leader from Neil Kinnock 
onwards. Corbyn promised to bring in a new 
kind of politics. Yet in his speech on Tuesday, 


foreigners out of friends and relatives? Then 
comes the issue of EU membership for Cat- 
alonia, which — as with Scotland — is by no 
means assured and may very well result in 
Catalans sending to Brussels some of the 
money they hoped to save in transfers 
to Madrid. 

But Madrid ought to allow Catalans 
to reach this conclusion without trying 
to bully them into it. If David Cameron 
was too laid-back about the Scottish ref- 
erendum and failed to make the case for 

The case for national unity has 
to be made ivith passion, clarity 
and logic 

the Union until it was nearly too late, the 
government of Mariano Rajoy has taken 
the opposite approach. He has threat- 
ened to impose direct rule from Madrid 
and dissolve Mas’s regional government 
of Catalonia. Over the years, the Spanish 
government has issued constant remind- 
ers that secession is illegal under the Span- 
ish constitution. So it is, but that does not 
mean that constitutions cannot be changed 
by parliamentary vote. 

Such a tin-eared approach is not going 


Corbyn’s crib 

he lifted several passages directly from a text 
that had been freely available on a speech- 
writer’s website for years. That’s a trick that 
would disgrace a GCSE student, let alone a 
man who wants to be prime minister. 

Corbyn’s team are not used to the level of 
scrutiny they now face. They probably didn’t 
think his crib would be exposed within min- 


to win the argument. On the contrary, it 
will merely stir passions, and send moder- 
ate voters towards the separatists, to protest 
against what they see as centralist arro- 
gance. As with all separatist movements, 
the arguments for Catalan independence 
collapse when you begin to appreciate 
that Catalonia itself is hardly a homoge- 
nous entity. It is made up of four provinces, 
dominated by Barcelona. All nation states 
are the result of historic accidents, ancient 
wars or intermarriage of royal families. Yes, 
Catalonia and Scotland were independent 
in the 16th century. But Europe was then 
divided into about 500 polities. Should they 
all be restored too? 

It is dangerous for any national 
government to dismiss the separatists’ 
case as absurd or criminal. As the forces of 
globalisation continue to tear down 
boundaries, it becomes easier for separatists 
to say that the logic for large nation states 
has vanished. We are in a new era now. 
The case for national unity has to be made 
with passion, clarity and logic. Britain 
almost fell apart last year, after our gov- 
ernment struggled to make a compelling 
case for unity. Spain should learn from our 
mistakes. 


utes of the speech being given — which it 
was, thanks to the brilliance of The Specta- 
tor's writer Alex Massie who broke the story 
on our Coffee House blog. It was then fol- 
lowed by the national media. You can read 
Alex’s post (and much more original mate- 
rial) on our new website, which went live this 
week, at www.spectator.co.uk. 
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The waters of Mars, pl6 


THE WEEK 

5 Leading article 
9 Portrait of the Week 

11 Diary Me, Cherie 
and Katie Hopkins 
Piers Morgan 

12 Politics Euroscepticism abroad 
Douglas Murray 

13 The Spectator's Notes 

Corbyn, Bexill and Sir Keith Joseph 
Charles Moore 

16 Barometer Water in space; 
breakfast in Shoreditch 

17 Rod Liddle My Class War 

20 Ancient and modern 

The Cicero of the shadow cabinet 

23 Matthew Parris The ruthless vote 

From the archive Towards victory 

29 Hugo Rifkind Labour’s 
collective irresponsibility 

31 Letters Space slogans, right-wing 
rockers and angry doctors 

32 Any other business Volkswagen, 
Glencore and John McDonnell 
Martin Vander Weyer 

Deborah Ross is away. 



How VW went off the rails, 
p20 and p32 


14 Boris: the wilderness years 

He’s not yet officially running to be 
Tory leader. But he’s already losing 
James Forsyth 

15 Connie Bensley ‘The Time 
of Shoring Up’: a poem 

16 Saudi Arabia's new Borgias 

The princes are running wild 
John R. Bradley 

18 Baby steps 

The case against NCT classes 
Molly Ceglowski 

20 Where there's smoke... 

Green guff and the VW scandal 
Ross Clark 

22 How we can save the hedgehog 

It starts with your garden 
Simon Barnes 

24 Nicky Morgan's relentless rise 

The Education Secretary interviewed 
James Forsyth 

26 Premier league 

Cameron’s rank among Tory PMs 
Andrew Roberts 

28 Fancy that 

Women’s TV crushes aren’t seedy 
Mark Mason 



The curious appeal of 
Rainer Werner Fassbinder, p50 


BOOKS & ARTS 

BOOKS 

38 Craig Raine Ted Hughes: 

The Unauthorised Life, 
by Jonathan Bate 

40 Philip Mansel Frederick the Great: 
King of Prussia, by Tim Planning 

42 Dominic Cummings 

Superforecasting: The Art 
and Science of Prediction, 
by Philip Tetlock and Dan Gardner 

43 Peter Stothard Dictator, 
by Robert Harris 

44 Andy Miller Undermajordomo 
Minor, by Patrick deWitt 
Rose George A Man’s World: 

The Double Life of Emile Griffith, 
by Donald McRae 

45 Stuart Kelly The Gap of Time: 

The Winter’s Tale Retold, 

by Jeanette Winterson 
Tim Martin The Story of the 
Lost Child, by Elena Ferrante 
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Frank Auerbach and 
the modernist invasion, p46 


ARTS 

46 William Cook 

German refugees transformed 
British cultural life — but at a price 

48 Theatre 

Mr Foote’s Other Leg; Jane Eyre 
Lloyd Evans 

50 Film The incomprehensible genius 
of Rainer Werner Fassbinder 
Michael Tanner 

51 Cinema Macbeth 
Jasper Rees 

52 Exhibitions Avigdor Arikha; 
Dennis Creffield; Robert Irwin; 
Cerith Wyn Evans 

Martin Gay ford 

53 Opera Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk; 
Lost in Thought: 

A Mindfulness Opera 
Anna Picard 

54 Dance Romeo and Juliet; Les 
Ballets Trockadero de Monte Carlo; 
Hofesh Schechter: Barbarians 
Ismene Brown 

55 Television James Delingpole 

56 Radio Kate Chisholm 


LIFE 

LIFE 

61 High life Taki 

Low Wfe Jeremy Clarke 

62 Real life Melissa Kite 

63 Long life Alexander Chancellor 

64 The turf Robin Oakley 

AND FINALLY... 

58 Notes on... Cruising 
Ian Thomson 

65 Wine Vaults Jonathan Ray 
Bridge Janet de Botton 

66 Chess Raymond Keene 

Competition Lucy Vickery 

67 Crossword Fieldfare 

68 Status anxiety Toby Young 
Battle for Britain Michael Heath 

69 Sport Roger Alton 

Your problems solved 

Mary Killen 

70 Food Tanya Gold 

Mind your language 

Dot Wordsworth 


Party conference season is the most 
pointless waste of money, time and 
liver quality ever devised 

Piers Morgan f pii 

Hedgehogs give universal delight 
without a hint of ambiguity 

Simon Barnes, p22 

Maybe what we love about radio 
is that most of its programming 
allows us the luxury of staying 
content with ourselves, of realising 
that it’s OK to be average 
Kate Chisholm, p ^6 


CONTRIBUTORS 

John R. Bradley’s books 
include Saudi Arabia Exposed: 
Inside a Kingdom in Crisis. He 
details the ruling family’s latest 
lurid scandals on p. 16. 


Ross Clark’s Barometer 
column is on p. 16, his case 
against counterproductive 
carbon policies is on p. 20, and 
his musical. The White Feather, 
is on at the Union Theatre, 
Southwark, until 17 October. 


Craig Raine’s latest book is 
More Dynamite, a collection of 
essays and reviews. His most 
recent poetry collection is How 
Snow Falls. He denounces 
Jonathan Bate’s biography of 
Ted Hughes on p. 38. 


Rose George’s books include 
Ninety Per Cent of Everything, 
about shipping, and The Big 
Necessity, about human waste. 
She reviews the biography of a 
gay boxer on p. 44. 


Peter Stothard, who reviews 
Robert Harris’s Dictator on 
p. 43, edited the Times for 
ten years from 1992, and is now 
editor of the TFS. His latest 
book is Alexandria: The Fast 
Nights of Cleopatra. 
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Home 

I n his speech at the Labour party 
conference, much of it taken from 
material that had been on the internet for 
some time, Jeremy Corbyn, its new leader, 
told the British people that most of them 
shared his values, such as ‘fair play for all, 
solidarity and not walking by on the other 
side of the street’. Mr Corbyn urged: ‘Let us 
build a kinder politics, a more caring society 
together.’ Supporters of the Class War 
movement with fiery torches and pig masks 
attacked the hipsterish Cereal Killer Cafe 
in Brick Lane, east London. The Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother Hospital in 
Margate apologised after an RAF sergeant 
was moved away from other patients 
because staff said his uniform might cause 
offence. The full moon took on a bloody 
tinge during a lunar eclipse. 

t Britain’s request the UN imposed 
sanctions limiting travel and movement 
of assets on four declared jihadists 
supporting the Islamic State: Omar Hussain 
from High Wycombe, Nasser Muthana from 
Cardiff, Aqsa Mahmood from Glasgow and 
Sally- Anne Jones from Chatham. In Calais, 
a migrant bound for England died at the 
tunnel mouth, the 13th to die since late June. 
Dark stripes on slopes on Mars are caused 
by trickling water, Nasa scientists said. 

G erry Adams, the leader of Sinn 

Fein, who was arrested last year for 
questioning about the IRA’s murder of Jean 
McConville in 1972, will not be charged, the 
Public Prosecution Service for Northern 
Ireland ruled. Sarah Sands, aged 32, of 


Canning Town, was jailed for 42 months 
for the manslaughter by reason of loss of 
control, of Michael Pleasted, 77, who had 
been charged with sexually assaulting young 
boys on the east London estate where they 
lived. Marie Black, 34, of Norwich, was 
sentenced to life on 23 charges relating to 
a child sex-abuse circle. Smoking will be 
banned in all prisons in Wales and four in 
southwest England from next year. Britain 
is to spend £25 million building a prison 
in Jamaica to which convicts could be 
deported. Hartwig Fischer, director of the 
Dresden State Art Collections, will next year 
become director of the British Museum. 

Abroad 

T he UN refugee agency said that more 
than 514,000 people had crossed the 
Mediterranean into Europe this year, 
mostly via Greece. Thousands of migrants 
a day entered Hungary from Croatia, 
bound for Germany. Germany, having 
established border controls, drew up a law 
to stop people from Kosovo, Montenegro 
and Albania from seeking asylum. (More 
than 70,000 Kosovans and Albanians had 
applied for asylum in Germany this year, 
compared with 55,000 Syrians.) Elections 
for the Catalan assembly gave a majority of 
seats to the pro-independence parties, but 
with only 48 per cent of the vote. German 
prosecutors investigated the role of Martin 
Winterkorn, the former chief executive 
of Volkswagen, in the scandal of false 
emissions readings. Switzerland investigated 
the activities of Sepp Blatter, Fifa’s retiring 
president. Remains said to be those of Lisa 
Gherardini del Giocondo, thought to be the 


sitter in Leonardo’s ‘Mona Lisa’, were found 
in Florence. 

P resident Barack Obama of the United 
States met President Vladimir Putin of 
Russia at the UN in New York. Mr Putin 
urged the need to involve President Bashar 
al- Assad in the future of Syria. The Russian 
parliament voted for military action in 
Syria. In a speech to the UN Mr Obama 
said: ‘The US is prepared to work with any 
nation, including Russia and Iran, to resolve 
the conflict.’ France bombed Syria. David 
Cameron, the Prime Minister, suggested that 
Mr Assad might play a role in a transitional 
government. At least 769 people died in a 
crush at Mina during the hajj, including 169 
Iranians, whose government complained. At 
least 131 wedding party guests were killed in 
an air strike in Yemen, where Saudi Arabia 
has led a coalition fighting Houthi rebels, 
who are Shia. Fighting continued at Kunduz 
in northeastern Afghanistan after it was 
taken by the Taleban. 

P resident Obama and President Xi 
Jinping of China, after meeting at the 
White House, said they would address 
cyber crime, but Mr Obama said ruefully: 
‘The question is now, are words followed by 
action?’ During his week-long visit to the 
US, Pope Francis called for an end to the 
death penalty in his address to Congress and 
praised the example of Dorothy Day. After 
meeting the Pope, John Boehner announced 
that he would resign as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and give up his 
seat. In a dispute over a red card during an 
amateur football match in Brazil the referee 
pulled out a gun. CSH 
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DIARY 

Piers Morgan 


P arty conference season is the most 
pointless waste of money, time and 
liver quality ever devised. I attended these 
sweaty, drunken gatherings for ten years 
during my newspaper-editor days and 
achieved nothing constructive other than 
clarity over which is the best way to treat 
a monstrous hangover. (Answer: my late 
grandmother’s recipe of vine tomatoes 
on toast, laden with thick Marmite and 
gargantuan grinds from a pepper mill.) 
But they were fun, so long as I adhered 
to the golden rule: always leave the bar 
before 2 a.m., thus avoiding the moment 
when enough alcohol emboldens other 
delegates, and indeed one’s own staff, to 
tell you what they really think of you. 

P oliticians use their conferences to 
plot, scheme, shore up support and 
remind us all that they’re a bunch of self- 
interested charlatans. I recall dinner with 
newly appointed home secretary Jack 
Straw during the 1997 Brighton gathering, 
where I asked what he would do about 
Moors murderer Myra Hindley, whose 
parole was being considered. ‘Officially, 

I fully intend to afford her the same 
rights as any other prisoner in Britain,’ 
he replied. Then he smirked like Jack 
Nicholson in The Shining. ‘Unofficially, 
if you think I’m going down as the home 
secretary who released Myra Hindley, 
then you must be fucking joking!’ 

T he dreaded conference hall, devoid 
of functional air-conditioning and 
featuring an interminable roster of dreary 
speakers, is best avoided. I had far more 
entertainment off-piste. There was the 
annual Daily Mirror lunch with the Blairs, 
where Cherie’s behaviour towards me 
depended on how she viewed my conduct 
in the preceding year. She was friendliest 
just after I’d declined to publish topless 
paparazzi photos of her on a beach. ‘My 
heroic knight in shining armour!’ she 
gushed when we sat down. She was least 
friendly after I’d successfully campaigned 
against a whacking pay rise for her 
husband and his cabinet. ‘We have bills to 
pay!’ she said. ‘Here,’ I retorted, chucking 
a £20 note across the table, ‘get the kids 
something nice for Christmas.’ 

T hen there was the night I persuaded 
Boy George to reform Culture 
Club for a party in Bournemouth, and 



watched Peter Mandelson grooving to 
‘Karma Chameleon’ like a Walking Dead 
zombie poked with a cattle prod. My 
favourite conference memory, though, 
involves a dinner with Christopher Hitchens 
in Blackpool which concluded with him 
announcing he was going to jump up in the 
middle of Bill Clinton’s speech the next day 
and declare: ‘I am Christopher Hitchens 
from the Daily Mirror and for bombing 
Iraq to distract attention from your affair 
with Monica Lewinsky, I hereby accuse you 


SAVOIR BEDS 

SINCE 1905 



savoirbeds.GO.uk 

London Paris New York 


of war crimes!’ He was deadly serious. 
Fortunately, or perhaps not, I sobered up 
enough by the morning to dissuade him. 

J eremy Corbyn and I have much in 
common. We both went to prep school, 
grew up in a sumptuous country home, 
had disappointing A-level results, support 
Arsenal and opposed the Iraq war. Oh, 
and he has brother called Piers (I have 
one called Jeremy). Yet his ascension 
to power in the Labour party is only 
marginally less ludicrous than if I were 
the newly elected leader. This is a guy we 
deemed too much of a nutty, left-wing 
extremist to feature in the pages of the 
Mirror. Dwell on that bombshell as you 
munch on your lentils, comrades. 

T he explanation for Corbyn’s rise 
is not dissimilar to that of my 
friend Donald Trump in the American 
presidential race. Both men have 
capitalised on boredom and irritation with 
the political class. They attack opponents 
and colleagues with equal gusto, and seem 
to relish all the opprobrium that rains 
down on their head. The Donald rang me 
last week. ‘Can you believe this. Piers?’ 
he chuckled, referring to his soaring poll 
numbers. Well yes, I can actually. Just as I 
can understand why Corbyn is where he 
is, even if I find it preposterous. There’s a 
refreshing authenticity about Trump and 
Corbyn, which is appealing regardless of 
whether you agree with them. ‘See you at 
the White House! ’ cried Trump when he 
hung up. I wouldn’t bet against it. 

K atie Hopkins is my new bedfellow. 

Not a discovery that instantly warms 
the cockles of one’s heart, never mind 
any other organ. She has defected from 
the Sun to Mail Online, the world’s most 
popular English-speaking newspaper 
website, for whom I am the US editor- 
at-large. Ms Hopkins’s column flames 
with invective from the ‘migrants are 
cockroaches’ school. Yet when you 
meet her in the flesh, she’s an altogether 
less displeasing creature; warm and 
amusing. . . cuddly, almost. I can relate to 
this vast disparity between public profile 
and private persona. We’re both massively 
misunderstood human beings. 


The new series o/ Piers Morgan’s Life 
Stories is currently airing on ITV. 
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POLITICS I DOUGLAS MURRAY 


Europe’s ever-looser union 


E urophiles have warned us for years of 
the dangers of Britain leaving the EU. 
But all the while a different spectre has 
crept up on their other flank: which is that 
even if the UK votes to stay in the EU in 
2017, we might be one of the only countries 
left. It’s a radical thought, but if they’d like 
to consider it, the Europhiles should look at 
what is happening across the continent. 

Pro-EU countries are proving harder and 
harder to find. The eastern European coun- 
tries may still be financial net receivers, but 
they are now having to weigh up their honey 
pot against the demands that come with it. A 
project which was meant to bring free move- 
ment of labour for themselves is now forcing 
them to take in thousands of migrants they 
do not want from across Africa and the Mid- 
dle East. Anti-EU feeling is growing every- 
where, and even the Polish government’s 
erstwhile plan to ‘progress’ into the euro- 
zone now looks like it will be opposed by the 
majority of Poles. The ‘irreversible’ turns out 
to be eminently reversible. 

In western Europe, the Euroscepticism 
that used to be portrayed as a mere embar- 
rassing blight among Tory backbenchers is 
now breaking out everywhere. Ten years ago 
Dutch voters rejected the EU constitution, 
but were soon afterwards signed up for the 
almost identical Lisbon Treaty. Ten years on, 
campaigners in Holland have succeeded in 
collecting far more than the 300,000 signa- 
tures they needed to force a Dutch vote on 
further EU enlargement. One of the authors 
of that initiative, the Dutch writer and philos- 
opher Thierry Baudet, this week announced 
that he wants to turn the vote into a debate 
on Dutch EU membership as a whole. 

Public opinion in Holland appears to 
be gathering behind him. A new poll shows 
83 per cent of Dutch voters want ‘more influ- 
ence’ over future transfers of power to the 
EU and 61 per cent of the population want 
a referendum on any further enlargement 
of the EU. At the same time Baudet and the 
anti-EU Forum for Democracy which he 
runs intend to push for a full public inquiry 
into the circumstances under which Hol- 
land joined the euro. In Holland such inquir- 
ies tend to be reserved for national disasters. 
The symbolism is not lost and the inevitable 
troubles of the Dutch political class, as their 
manipulations are brought to light, can push 
public feeling in only one direction. 

Everywhere a process of ‘ever-looser 
union’ may become the only way to hold 


the EU together. On 3 December it will be 
Denmark’s turn to go to the polls for a ref- 
erendum on whether to convert one of the 
country’s current EU opt-outs into an opt- 
in. But anti-EU sentiment in Denmark has 
grown (as it has everywhere else) among 
citizens watching the EU’s handling of the 
Greek crisis and now beginning to experi- 
ence the catastrophically mishandled migra- 
tion crisis. 

All the while, those countries which decid- 
ed not to join the EU seem to be realising 
just what a near miss they had. Both of Nor- 
way’s referendums on EU membership (in 
1972 and 1974) were lost by small percentag- 
es, with the number of Norwegians in favour 

EU unpopularity is unsurprising. 
What is the appeal of joining a club 
into which the entire world can move? 

or opposed to joining on both occasions 
around the 50 per cent mark. Today polls of 
Norwegians find those keen on EU member- 
ship dwindling in the 20 per cents. It is hardly 
surprising that the EU looks like an ever less 
attractive club to join. What, after all, is the 
appeal of joining a club into which the entire 
world can apparently move? 

For years Iceland has had a request pend- 
ing to join the Union. But earlier this year the 
country quietly let that application lapse. Its 
citizens can all see for themselves one of the 
differences between being in the EU or being 
outside it. Iceland had a severe financial crisis 
over the last decade, like Greece. But unlike 
Greece the Icelandic people had a sovereign 
parliament and control of their own curren- 
cy. They found out that after such a calamity 
it took a couple of years to get level again. 


but they were able to do what they needed to 
do and today Iceland is back on its feet. Why 
would they not see their interests as being 
better served outside the EU? 

Even in the heart of the EU — in the 
countries that seem to have the institution in 
their bloodstream — opposition to the whole 
enterprise is growing. Angela Merkel’s per- 
sonal popularity has begun to slump even 
in her own party, and Germany’s Euroscep- 
tic parties are now polling better than they 
have ever done before. In France it is not only 
Marine Le Pen who is making noises which 
might disconcert Brussels. Last year the for- 
mer president and future presidential con- 
tender Nicolas Sarkozy warned that unless 
half of the EU’s current competencies were 
returned to member states, the whole EU 
project would risk imploding. 

What must alarm anyone who wants 
to retain the status quo is that it will only 
require one country to start stepping back 
from their current arrangements to set off a 
cascade of similar efforts across the EU. In 
Ireland major business leaders are now pub- 
licly saying that if the UK decides to leave in 
2017, then Ireland should think of stepping 
out too. The EU’s fiscal crisis has been taken 
over by a political one, and now across the 
entire continent the old, legitimate borders 
are reasserting themselves. 

So instead of another two years of try- 
ing to terrify British voters into thinking we 
are the odd men out of Europe, perhaps the 
Europhiles should consider the possibility 
that a ‘Yes’ vote in 2017 will in fact make us 
the odd men in. 


spectator.co.uk/coffeehouse 
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THE SPECTATOR’S NOTES 

Charles Moore 


C ontrary to the sneers of what he 
calls the commentariat, Jeremy 
Corbyn has already acquired brilliant 
spin doctors. In advance, the media 
was full of how his party conference 
speech would be all about his patriotism. 
Actually, this was barely mentioned. 

This technique of spinning the speech 
beforehand is pure Mandelson/ 
Campbell. The emphasis on ‘free debate’ 
is also spin. In fact, the subtext of the 
speech was what communists call ‘the 
leading role of the party’ — control 
by activists. It was cunningly done, 
apparently sweet, actually tough. 

M r Corbyn also followed the proud 
tradition of the Bush family. He 
accidentally read out the instruction, 
‘Strong message here.’ President Bush 
Snr, making a similar mistake, once 
declaimed: ‘Message is: I care.’ 

R adio 3 on Saturday had interesting, 
if over-long programmes about the 
effect of music on the mind. In one of 
them, people were discussing musical 
education. All the panellists agreed 
with the proposition that ‘everyone is 
musical’. Later in the day, I attended 
an exhibition opening at the De La 
Warr Pavilion, Bexhill, at which Peter 
Bazalgette, the chairman of the Arts 
Council, spoke. ‘Everyone is an artist,’ he 
said. Two things struck me about these 
propositions. The first is that they are 
now the orthodoxy in the arts: no teacher 
in the state system or anyone working in 
the subsidised arts could publicly deny 
them and expect to get promotion. The 
second is that they are not quite true. 
Some people are extremely unmusical 
and/or unartistic, just as some are bad at 
sport, mathematics or acting. If people 
refuse to accept this, they will waste a lot 
of time. They will also tend to deprecate 
high art/music, and high individual 
achievement in art/music, on the grounds 
that art/music is what everyone can do. 
Quality gets equated with ‘elitism’, from 
which it is not much of a step to filling 
the National Gallery with kiddy pictures. 

W hat is true, however, is that almost 
everyone can benefit from art 
and music. Almost everyone can learn 



some techniques — drawing, piano — to 
some extent. Just as even very unpromising 
pupils can usually learn to read and write, 
so they can learn to draw a recognisable 
picture of a cow or play a simple tune. In 
doing so, they will learn something to their 
advantage as appreciative and expressive 
human beings. More interesting, from 
the point of view of everyone else, some 
without formal qualification may produce 
something that makes us think or feel. The 
show Peter Bazalgette was opening was 
a case in point. Called ‘In the Realm of 
Others’, it was produced by the brilliant 
Project Art Works, which helps people 
with severe neurological impairments. I 
was there because two of my nephews, 
George and Sam Smith, both autistic, were 
participants. It was fascinating to see how 
each exhibitor has a distinct character as 
an artist, as in life. Accompanying videos 
showed the authors at work. Sam attacked 
the canvas boldly and sometimes noisily, 
squirting the paint out of tubes to produce 
striking effects not unlike those of Gerhard 
Richter. George, the more verbal and 
outwardly sensitive of the two, was more 
delicate and his work more etiolated. With 
theirs and most of the other works in the 
show, one could see neuro-untypical minds 
producing challenging perceptions which 
differ from those of ‘normal’ people. 

T he De La Warr Pavilion features as ‘a 
badly maintained modernist building’ 
in David Hare’s recently published memoir 
The Blue Touch Paper. (It is well looked- 
after today, I am glad to say.) Hare was 
born in St Leonards in 1947 and moved 
to nearby Bexhill when he was five. I was 
born in next-door Hastings in 1956 and 
brought up in the country nearby. As a 
child, I visited Bexhill, chiefly to go to the 
dentist. So I am interested by his view 


of the place. ‘For any young person,’ 
Hare says, ‘“Bexhill” and “boredom” 
were joined at the hip.’ It was not so 
for at least one young person. I loved 
the elegance of the De La Warr, surreal 
beside the surging sea and the pseudo- 
Indian buildings on the front. It seemed 
a realm of the imagination. Hare vividly 
evokes the feeling of being trapped in 
a culture obsessed, after the war, with 
quiet respectability, so repressed that 
‘lifestyle could kill’. He longed to escape. 
I remember almost exactly the opposite 
sense — an attraction to a place where 
nothing much happened in the street 
and a corresponding, unsatisfiable 
interest in the lives lived behind net 
curtains and privet hedges. This was not 
my way of life (I was brought up on a 
farm) but I instinctively respected it. It 
is interesting how one’s political views 
are formed by the pre-political feelings 
of childhood. It is wholly fitting that 
David is a great left-wing playwright and 
I a jobbing member of Jeremy Corbyn’s 
detested commentariat. 

I am grateful for the letter from 
Professor Geoff Palmer (Letters, 

26 September) about the interview 
which he believes he had in 1964 in 
which Sir Keith Joseph allegedly told 
him to go home and grow bananas. (I 
did not say that the interview took place 
at Nottingham University, but that Sir 
Geoff sought a place there, so I cannot 
offer the apology which he requests.) 

In further inquiries, I have found no 
evidence that Sir Keith had anything 
to do with the Ministry of Agriculture 
which — according to Sir Geoff in the 
BBC programme where he told the 
story — he represented on the interview 
panel. A friend who worked with Joseph 
during the 1979 election campaign 
remembers him specifically telling him 
that he would answer any question on 
any subject except agriculture, since 
he knew nothing about it. Besides, 
it would have been against the rules 
for a cabinet minister to take part in 
choosing an individual student to receive 
a government grant. The racism charge 
against Keith Joseph is serious, so it is 
worth establishing whether it is correct. 
Can Sir Geoff help elucidate? 
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Is it all over for Boris ? 

His leadership challenge is dwindling while Osborne’s star rises 

JAMES FORSYTH 



F ive months ago, allies of Boris Johnson 
were ready to launch his bid to become 
leader of the Conservative party. The 
election was imminent and even David Cam- 
eron was fretting that the Tories were going 
to lose. A sympathetic pollster had prepared 
the numbers that made the post-defeat case 
for Boris: he extended the Tories’ reach, and 
a party that had failed to gain a majority for 
23 years desperately needed a greater reach. 
There was a policy agenda ready to magni- 
fy this appeal, too: compassionate conserva- 
tism, based around adopting the Living Wage. 
Boris had kept a plausible distance from 
these preparations. But one of those charged 
by No. 10 with sniffing out plots against the 
Prime Minister says of the Boris operation, 
‘Everything was geared to make it happen. 
Anything short of just shy of a majority, and 
it would have been in play’ 

It was not to be. To everyone’s amaze- 
ment, Cameron won an overall majority. 
When the Prime Minister arrives at the Tory 
conference in Manchester this weekend he 
will be master of all he surveys. The party has 
adopted an official slogan: ‘stability, securi- 
ty and opportunity’. But for Cameron, one 
word will suffice: ‘vindication’. His extraor- 
dinary election victory, to his mind, justifies 
everything from his decision to modernise 
the Tories to his going into coalition with 
the Liberal Democrats. His dream — being 
the first Tory leader since Baldwin to quit of 
his own volition — has never been closer to 
reality. 

The Labour party conference was a 
reminder that the Tories now look set for ten 
more years in power, not just five, and plans 
are being made on that basis. Mr Cameron 
has chosen a date for his departure: his clos- 
est allies in Downing Street have been told 
that he intends to announce he’s leaving in 
the spring of 2019. The Tory leadership race 
would then take place over the summer, with 
the new leader introducing themself to the 
country at the party conference that autumn. 
He wants that leader to be his Chancellor and 
good friend George Osborne. One of Camer- 
on’s closest confidants tells me, ‘There’s such 
momentum behind George — and David is 
so happy about that.’ He thinks the Chancel- 
lor would be ‘fantastic’ as his successor. 

Where does this leave this magazine’s 
former editor, who swapped journalism for 
politics so that he could become prime min- 
ister? To have a shot, he needs to be one of 


two candidates chosen by Tory MPs to go for- 
ward to a vote of all party members. Reach- 
ing this stage requires a tribe, a network of 
support inside Parliament. But that isn’t 
Boris’s strong point: he isn’t a natural West- 
minster insider. He is used to being adored, 
and not so good at the grind of making 
friends and influencing people — especially 

Boris is used to being adored, not so 
good at the grind of making friends 
and influencing people 

MPs he may regard as dull, vain or both. One 
Boris-inclined grandee complains, ‘He keeps 
saying, “We must meet up.” But nothing hap- 
pens.’ An Oxford contemporary of Boris’s 
remarks: ‘He has never had a gang, and that’s 
his problem.’ 

Tory backbenchers have been struck by 
how even those MPs who worked with the 
Mayor in City Hall don’t seem particularly 
close to him. One influential backbencher 
who is friendly with the Mayor says despair- 
ingly, ‘I don’t think Boris has an operation.’ 
To make matters worse, Boris is up against 
someone who is a master at this kind of poli- 
tics. Osborne is the consummate insider and 
is busy building up a quite awesome network 
of support. He has worked hard at proving 


that he rewards those loyal to him, using 
reshuffles to demonstrate his personal power 
of patronage. 

Serving as the Chancellor’s parliamen- 
tary aide is a solid career move for any MP: 
four of those who did so in the last Parlia- 
ment now sit round the cabinet table. He is 
assiduously courting the new intake of Tory 
MPs too. Every new bug who spoke in the 
economy debate at the start of this Parlia- 
ment has received a personal note of thanks 
from the Chancellor. Every single member of 
the 2015 intake will be invited to dinner at 
No. 11 before the end of the year. Osborne’s 
long leadership campaign has begun. 

It is tempting to say that all this shouldn’t 
make a difference; that the Tory leadership 
race should be about who would be best 
for the party and the country. But in poli- 
tics, these seemingly little things matter. 
MPs, even more than the rest of us, want to 
feel loved: knowing the name of everyone’s 
spouse will undoubtedly be worth a few votes 
in this contest. If Boris is to make the final 
two, he needs to get better at this aspect of 
the job. 

Part of Boris’s problem at the moment is 
that he cannot claim to Tory MPs that he is 
one of them. He might be a MP — but his 
day job is being Mayor of London. He is one 
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The Time of Shoring Up 

After the years at the gym, 

the diets and the supplements, he comes — 

nevertheless — to the time of shoring up. 

Now he is under the aegis of the Holy Trinity 

of Dentistry, Cardiology and Urology 
whose gods must be placated and obeyed. 

He turns towards his bathroom reflection, 
to assess the state of affairs: 

chest braced, mouth closed 

(pending the next dental refurbishment). 

Mercifully, the glass steams up, and his blurred gaze 
looks younger every minute. 

— Connie Bensley 


of the new intake but also a parliamentary 
veteran; a member of the political cabinet 
but not in the actual cabinet. He frantically 
pedals between City Hall and Parliament in 
an effort to be present in both places; when 
he leaves one building for another, his team 
send a text to their colleagues saying ‘Incom- 
ing’. But it is only his absence that is noticed. 
Boris famously once declared that his posi- 
tion on cake is both pro-having it and pro- 
eating it. But at the moment he is managing 
to do neither. The Chancellor has also stolen 
his signature policy, announcing a National 
Living Wage in his most recent budget. The 
Mayor is now a man without a plan. 

Boris is trying. But he faces what one sup- 
porter describes as an ‘orchestrated low-level 
sniping campaign’. When he makes a mistake, 
it quickly becomes the talk of Westminster. 
Recently, he made a rather obvious attempt 
to be more engaged at political cabinet — 
he had been stung by reports that he wasn’t 
saying enough at these meetings, which are 
largely designed for his benefit. But the effect 
was rather spoiled by his habit of chuntering 
away while others are speaking. This offend- 
ed precisely those people he needs to court. 

His allies console themselves by saying 
that the leadership election is years away; this 
is ‘powder-dry time’ and the Mayor is happy 
to let others make the running while the ball 
is still in the scrum. Indeed, Boris will make a 
conspicuous display of loyalty at conference 
by, unlike in previous years, staying for Cam- 
eron’s speech. But this conference is taking 
place in Manchester, the heart of Osborne’s 
northern powerhouse, and will be very much 
the George and Dave show. 

B oris could even be squeezed out of this 
leadership contest altogether. Tories 
with long memories are quick to claim that 
the Cameron campaign in 2005, managed by 
one G. Osborne, told some of their support- 
ers to lend their votes to David Davis in the 
final parliamentary round to keep Liam Fox, 
a more formidable candidate, off the mem- 
bership ballot. They speculate that the same 
could be done to Boris this time round unless 
he recruits more allies in the Commons. 

The worry for Boris is that the 2010 intake, 
the largest group among MPs, are beginning 
to flex their muscles. The Education Secre- 
tary, Nicky Morgan, indicates on page 24 that 
she will run, family permitting, and believes 
that it is imperative that there is a female can- 
didate in the race. Sajid Javid, the Business 
Secretary and a protege of the Chancellor’s, 
is also considering a tilt at the top job. Those 
close to Osborne stress that he and Javid 
have not made any Granita-style deal. But 
one cabinet ally of the two men predicts that 
the pair will end up running on a joint ticket. 

In all this leadership manoeuvring, Jeremy 
Corbyn has emerged as Osborne’s unlikely 
ally. The Chancellor’s weakness is that, while 
he may be the pilot who weathered the eco- 
nomic storm, he can’t match Boris’s charis- 


matic appeal. But the Tories don’t need some 
brilliant populist to beat Corbyn, they just 
need someone half competent. As one min- 
ister puts it: ‘Boris hasn’t got a chance as long 
as Corbyn is Labour leader. He’s the one you 
pick if we need a bit extra, something special 
— and, at the moment, we don’t.’ 

So at present, it seems like only a politi- 
cal tidal wave could halt Osborne — and one 
may arrive, in the form of the EU referen- 
dum. The Chancellor will almost certainly 
vote to stay in. Should the Mayor campaign 
to leave, he would instantly separate himself 
from Cameron and Osborne and align him- 
self with the instincts of a large swath of both 
Tory MPs and the grass roots membership. 
One well-connected Tory peer who will sup- 
port and raise money for Osborne says, ‘If it 
wasn’t for the European issue, George’s net- 
work would make him unstoppable.’ 

Yet it is not at all clear which way Boris 
will jump on Europe. Friends say he is torn 
between an instinctive belief that Britain 
must play a role in Europe and a sense that 



'TV 



‘Good. ’ 


the renegotiation is being mishandled. A sen- 
ior source at City Hall says that the Mayor 
has met Dominic Cummings, the leader of 
the nascent ‘No’ campaign, to ask about his 
strategy. But he has not decided which side of 
the fence to come down on, and is unlikely to 
do so soon. Those who know Boris best point 
out that despite his devil-may-care persona 
he is surprisingly cautious and doesn’t take a 
risk until he absolutely has to. 

Favourites, notoriously, tend not to win 
Tory leadership contests — so it might be a 
mixed blessing for Osborne to find himself 
moving ahead. But the Chancellor is not 
a man to let a lead slip. As one No. 10 aide 
jokes, ‘It isn’t so much a shadow operation, 
but one that overshadows us.’ Staffed with 
the best and the brightest, with little regard 
to party loyalty and a meritocratic disregard 
for old connections, it is distinctly Osborne. If 
the economy suddenly tanks, Osborne’s pros- 
pects could go down with it. But he is leaving 
as little to chance as possible. 

Perhaps worst of all for Boris, many cab- 
inet ministers have already written off his 
chances. One observed to me recently that 
his moment has come and gone — that his 
‘timing was just a bit off. But this isn’t quite 
right. Politics isn’t following the script at 
the moment, and referendums have a habit 
of changing everything. The migration cri- 
sis has put the EU vote back in the balance. 
Tellingly, No. 10 is already fretting about the 
‘In’ campaign. If it flounders, then that is the 
time for Boris to pounce — but if he doesn’t 
overcome his risk aversion, then his great- 
est political achievement will be having been 
Mayor of London. As Shakespeare has Bru- 
tus observe, ‘We must take the current when 
it serves, or lose our ventures.’ 
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Sex and the Saudis 

Since King Abdullah died, the ruling family are without restraints 

JOHN R. BRADLEY 


A young Saudi prince, Majed Abdulaziz 
Al-Saud, has apparently fled to the 
Wahhabi kingdom on his private 
jet after a bleeding woman was found try- 
ing to escape from his Los Angeles mansion. 
She filed sexual assault charges against him, 
claiming her injuries were sustained when he 
tried to force her to give him a blow job. Other 
alleged female victims have since detailed a 
three-day orgy of violence. But what are the 
chances they will have their day in court? The 
prince will certainly not be compelled by the 
Saudi royal family to return; and we can be 
equally sure that Washington will not hold 
its Saudi masters to account for facilitating 
his escape. Two Nepalese women imprisoned 
as sex slaves by a sadistic Saudi diplomat in 
New Delhi are unlikely to see justice either. 
Locked in his luxury flat for months, they 
were starved, tortured, raped and sodomised. 
The police described it as an open-and-shut 
case. But a few weeks ago he, too, was flown 
back to the Land of the Two Holy Mosques. 

Both these scumbags should be quite 
happy to be back in Saudi Arabia, where 
maids from impoverished countries, and 
western women who work in Saudi homes, 
have long complained of sexual harassment. 
During dinner at a Saudi friend’s house in 
Jeddah, my host — the gentle, pious son of 
a general in the Saudi army — told me his 
college friends were ‘giving him hell’ because 
he wouldn’t let them have their way with his 
adolescent Filipina maid. They simply could 
not fathom his refusal. That was a decade or 
so ago, and that generation of brats are now 
the sexually warped, slave-owning Saudi 
princes and diplomats as ubiquitous around 
the globe as the hate-preachers they fund. 

Saudi sexual depravity has been the stuff 
of legend for decades. Today, however, there 
are so many scandalous cases that it is diffi- 
cult to keep track. One Saudi man has been 
questioned about an assault on an 11 -year- 
old girl in London, and another arrested in 
the Philippines on human-trafficking charges. 
Both were freed, like the New Delhi monster, 
after claiming diplomatic immunity. Another, 
this time in cahoots with one of his wives, has 
evaded a litany of charges for enslaving a 
group of women in London. 

The recent upsurge in Saudi sex-and-slave 
scandals is one consequence of the death of 
King Abdullah in January, and the ascension 
to the throne of his half-brother Salman. For 


the first time since King Fahd, who spent most 
of his time whoring and gambling in Beirut, 
popped his clogs, the Al-Sudairi branch of the 
Saudi ruling family are back in charge. Under 
the (relatively) austere Abdullah, who hailed 
from a different branch of the family, Saudi 
scions had to watch their backs. Now there 
are no restraints on the most debauched and 
corrupt ruling clique since the Borgias. 

The failure of the international commu- 
nity to take a stand suggests that the bra- 
zen exploitation of diplomatic immunity has 
instilled in the Saudi royals a greater sense of 
impunity than ever. Even the most deranged 
liberal cheerleader of the Arab Spring could 
not sensibly envisage the emergence of a 
liberal, progressive regime to replace them. 

Isis jihadists also spend much of their 
spare time raping and enslaving 
non-believing women 

Indeed, with the rise of the Islamic State, 
the West is more terrified than ever that the 
House of Saud may fall. The jihadists have 
made no secret of their desire to see an Ara- 
bia without Saudi princes. And the kingdom 
is such a mishmash of tribal and sectarian 
hatreds and divisions that, were an uprising 
to occur, the chaos that would ensue would 
dwarf the combined slaughter of Iraq, Libya 
and Syria. The ramifications on the global 
economy of the loss of the Saudi oilfields, 
and the ensuing battle between Isis and Iran 
(and the West) for control, are likewise incal- 
culable. Jordan and Bahrain, both Saudi client 
states, would fall within days. 

The Saudis, in short, have us pinned over 
the proverbial barrel. There is a tragic irony in 
that fact. For it was funding from Saudi Ara- 
bia that, in no small part, was responsible for 
creating the jihadist groups in Syria that mor- 
phed into Isis. The jihadists’ ideology is barely 
distinguishable from Riyadh’s Wahhabi reli- 
gious establishment. And the jihadists also 
spend much of their spare time raping and 
enslaving non-believing women they happen 
across. Given this appalling state of affairs, 
one can but marvel at the Al-Sauds’ extraor- 
dinary capacity to survive. Last week, it was 
announced that the Wahhabi kingdom will 
head an important UN human rights commit- 
tee. But instead of greeting the news with the 
howls of derision it merited, western leaders 
extended hearty congratulations. 
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Water worlds 


Nasa announced it had found evidence of 
running water on Mars in the form of dark 
streaks on mountains and cliff edges. On 
which other planets and celestial bodies 
can you slake your thirst? 

— Ganymede, a moon of Jupiter, is 
believed to have an ocean of liquid water 
60 miles deep, beneath 90 miles of ice. 

— Two other moons of Jupiter, Europa 
and Callisto, are also believed to have 
liquid oceans beneath ice crusts, the 
former having more water than Earth. No 
other planets in our solar system, however, 
are believed to have liquid surface water. 

Card check 


How many members does Labour have? 
221,247 Labour List (11 May 2015) 
270,000 House of Commons Library 
(8 August 2015) 

299,755 full members plus 189,703 
affiliated union members plus 121,295 
registered supporters (tweet from Labour 
on 12 August 2015, as registration for the 
leadership election closed) 

‘Over 330,000’ Labour party website 
earlier this week 

Total eclipse of the news 


A ‘supermoon lunar eclipse’ failed to bring 
about the end of the world. Have previous 
such eclipses been a portent of doom? 
What happened that or the next day: 

17 November 1910: Suffragettes marched 
on Westminster and clashed with police on 
‘Black Friday’. 

27 November 1928: Herbert Hoover made 
uneventful visit to Costa Rica. 

8 December 1946: French liner SS Liberte 
sunk in Le Harve harbour. No one died. 

19 December 1964: Liberian cargo ship 
ran aground off Alaska. 

30 December 1982: England beat Australia 
by three runs in Melbourne test match. 

Cereal numbers 


Rioters complaining about gentrification 
of the East End daubed slogans on a cafe 
which serves breakfast cereals at £3.20 a 
bowl. Some other non-proletarian 
breakfast options in the area: 

Tomato, avocado and egg muffin 
(includes tea or coffee). Dirty Burger, 

Mile End Road £4.50 

Two breakfast pancakes with maple, 
chocolate or strawberry syrup, Sahara Grill, 

Whitechapel Hotel £2.95 

East End Hash: new potato, roasted red 
pepper, cherry tomato hash with duck egg 

and chilli, Whitechapel Gallery £6.25 

House granola with poached seasonal 
fruit, Greek yoghurt and blossom honey, 
Whitechapel Gallery £4.50 
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At least these rioters hate the right people 


I was unable to join the violent protests 
held by Class War at the Cereal Killer 
Cafe in London last week because I had 
to stay at home to supervise our gardener. 
Yes — I know what you’re about to say. It 
is indeed ridiculous that one should have to 
stand over workmen to ensure that they are 
doing a decent job. But there is a patch of 
lawn towards the rear of our grounds which 
the blighters always skimp on, believing that 
it is too far from the house for us to notice. So 
I stand down there, with a cheerfully expect- 
ant expression, as the surly little man goes 
about his labours. 

The Class War march was not terribly well 
attended, despite the publicity it received. 
Perhaps many others who would have turned 
up were having similar problems with their 
own servants — here a recalcitrant and 
infanticidally inclined nanny, there an indo- 
lent and kleptomaniac char-woman. None 
of those interviewed themselves seemed 
to be horny-handed sons of toil. There was 
Adam Clifford, a performance artist, yoga 
teacher and poet whose most recent work 
is entitled Android Death Queer’: please 
— hurry, hurry, while stocks last. And Simon 
Elmer (not present at the march, but a sup- 
porter: probably at home nanny-watching, I 
would guess), who is a former professor of 
that most resolutely blue-collar of disciplines, 
art history. And Class War’s current star, the 
henna-haired perpetual student Lisa McKen- 
zie, who is currently a ‘research fellow’ at the 
London School of Economics, having been in 
one or another useless branch of academia 
for the past 15 years, paid for by the impov- 
erished taxpayer. 

You could tell these furious monkeys were 
not working-class because of their Stalinist 
adherence to any and every manifestation 
of fatuous identity politics, especially fatuous 
gender-based identity politics. Their next pro- 
test, for example, is against the Jack the Rip- 
per museum in London, on the grounds that 
it glorifies violence against women — which 
is a bit like saying that Auschwitz glorifies 
anti-Semitism. Most working-class people 
find identity politics an anathema, perhaps 
because they have imbibed insufficient quan- 
tities of Marcuse and Gramsci and Habermas 
and are therefore not, in a Marxist sense, fully 
conscious. They are still asleep, these legions 



of the lumpenproletariat, unenlightened and 
averse. That, I suspect, would be Class War’s 
analysis. It is perhaps one reason why Lisa 
McKenzie received a grand total of 53 votes 
at the last general election, and Adam Clif- 
ford 59. The real working class think these 
people are very stupid and irrelevant — 
merely another manifestation of the asinine 
politically correct liberal elite that predates 
upon them. 

All of which is a bit of a shame, because 
some of Class War’s messages have no little 
force and relevance. It is true that, as they 
argue, gentrification — via high rents and 
property prices — is forcing ordinary Lon- 
doners out of their homes and that previously 
blue-collar areas of the city are being turned 

The march ivas not ivell attended. 
Perhaps many others who would have 
come were having servant problems 

into mimsy ghettoes stocked with smug and 
affluent ‘hipsters’, as they put it. And serviced 
by shops which make you gag as soon as you 
see them. There is something vaguely repel- 
lent about a cafe selling cornflakes at four 
quid a bowl, as Cereal Killer does. Repel- 
lent particularly because people are dense 
enough and rich enough to go there and fork 
out their money, but also because those ban- 
ished to the margins of London often genu- 
inely are broke and would look upon such an 
institution with both awe and disgust. Niche 



marketing for tossers, I would suggest. I also 
rather like Class War’s cry to arms of ‘Fuck 
London!’, as I cannot abide the place for 
many of the reasons the organisation itself 
identifies, and besides which I enjoy swear- 
ing. Class War loathes — with a commenda- 
ble vigour — the capital’s middle-class liberal 
elite. I mean, it really, really hates them, per- 
haps even more than the Tories (who it also 
hates, of course). Good, good — me too. 

But Class War doesn’t get that the hap- 
py-clappy multicultural ethos of middle-class 
London is another factor which has driven 
the working class away. It is undoubtedly 
wonderful to have world food festivals on 
your doorstep and pop-up restaurants serv- 
ing Ethiopian tapas or Bengali sushi — but 
the middle classes don’t have to live with the 
day-to-day reality of this multiculturalism: 
in the schools, in the streets, living right next 
door. The working classes don’t get the cheap 
nannies and plumbers and taxis and clean- 
ers; they can’t afford that stuff, anyway. They 
just lose their jobs as a consequence or see 
their incomes halved by a secondary labour 
force which is there for the sole benefit of 
the affluent. And they get the muzzein’s wail 
and the street harassment and the crime and 
the annihilation of their culture as a sort of 
bonus. 

Class War has no answer to this. Bring 
it up with them and you’ll get called a rac- 
ist with just as much absolutist venom as 
you would by a well-heeled Corbynista in 
Muswell Hell, demanding the country take 
ever larger amounts of immigration to per- 
petuate the problem, all in the name of mag- 
nanimity and internationalism, when it is 
really just economic self-interest. In a sense, 
then. Class War is simply the provisional wing 
of the liberal elite; self-hating and deluded. 
Sort of Emily Thornberry MP, with added 
spray paint. 

Nor am I certain that a small cafe selling 
cornflakes is the place where the revolution 
should begin, if it is to begin at all. How about 
Redcar instead, where the closure of the local 
steelworks has cost the area — a very poor 
area — 1,700 jobs? Heard anything from 
Class War about Redcar? Corbyn, mean- 
while, made a genuflection in the direction of 
Teesside, a week late, as if he had just heard 
of the place. Pretend lefties, all of them. 
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Baby steps 

Why women are seeking alternatives to NCT antenatal classes 

MOLLY CEGLOWSKI 


W hen I was pregnant, nearly eve- 
ryone who’d had children asked 
me and my husband wheth- 
er we’d booked our antenatal course with 
the National Childbirth Trust. Men tended 
to ask with a gleam of sadistic glee in their 
eye, and the question was almost always 
followed by a hurried disclaimer: ‘Ignore 
most of what they say, but it’s worth it for 
the friends.’ It seemed like an expensive and 
boring way to make friends: the courses are 
usually 17 hours long and they cost sever- 
al hundred pounds. The NCT offers heavily 
discounted rates to people who can’t afford 
it, but for most of its pupils, the full fee is 
an accepted cost of having your first baby. 
Each course is different — it depends on the 
teacher — but it’s safe to assume you’ll be 
encouraged to give birth without any med- 
ical interventions, and then to breastfeed 
like mad. 

The thing is, though, neither of those 
things is really up to you. Promoting them 
would be fine if the audience weren’t so vul- 
nerable, but mothers are on a hair trigger 
to feel guilty — that’s why anyone who rec- 
ommended that we go to NCT also recom- 
mended that we pay no attention to most of 
what we’d hear there. It’s not that the NCT 
gives false information or that the teachers 
aren’t well trained, it’s just that the empha- 
sis is skewed towards the earth-mother way. 

The type of people who are attracted to 
the job are often a little deluded about child- 
birth. As a senior obstetrician puts it, ‘If you 
want a very good discussion about politics, 
you can go to your local Communist party 
headquarters where they’ll be very well- 
informed, but they’ll be coming at politics 
from a particular angle. It’s the same with 
the NCT and natural childbirth.’ He says 
his patients have often been warned against 
epidurals, caesarean sections and induced 
labour, but not told that the drawbacks of 
these procedures are often outweighed by 
the advantages. 

Let’s face it: all the ways of getting a 
baby out of a human are pretty awful. A 
totally straightforward birth sounds like 
it might be one of the least bad, but infant 
mortality has dropped because of medical 
interventions. ‘We were told that everything 
should be very natural and wholesome and 
easy,’ says Becca Scott, a doctor who did the 


NCT course. ‘The role of the father would 
be to stand up for the wishes of the mother 
in not wanting any interventions.’ It might 
be comforting to write a birth plan, but it’s 
worth remembering that it’s also optimistic. 
A quarter of babies in Britain are delivered 
by caesarean and one in eight needs forceps 
or a ventouse.The last thing you want as you 

So much information is online that 
if you re going to pay for classes, you 
want serious expertise in the room 

recover from an assisted birth is a wave of 
unnecessary guilt. 

It’s the same with breastfeeding. NCT 
teachers can be a little gung-ho about ‘the 
latch’, the connection between a baby’s 
mouth and mother’s breast, but trying to 
learn how to breastfeed your baby before 
it’s born is a bit of a mug’s game anyway. 
Even if the child is a natural latcher, you 
really need someone to show you. ‘I was 
told that the baby comes out, crawls up the 
mother and latches on,’ says Dr Scott. ‘When 

FROM THE ARCHIVE 
Slow march to victory 

From ‘The western victories’, 

The Spectator, 2 October 1915: 

As this is a war of heavy artillery, masses 
of slow-moving guns and ammunition 
have to be brought to fresh positions, 
and there installed with all the exacting 
formalities which are foreign to the 
handling of field-guns and horse artillery. 
Patience is as valuable as determination. 
There are times to go fast and times to go 
slow. . . If the Hohenzollern and Kaiser 
Wilhelm Redoubts can be captured 
in spite of all the lavish care on their 
construction which is implied in their 
proud names, there is no redoubt yet 
invented that will ultimately survive the 
combined assault of hurricane artillery 
and well-trained infantry — provided only 
that we go on feeding our Army with the 
necessary drafts. If these fail, everything 
may fail. There will be a fresh shortage at 
some future date, but a shortage of men, 
not of munitions. 


that didn’t happen I felt like a failure and 
went completely mental.’ For four months 
she didn’t get more than an hour’s sleep at 
a time. ‘The NCT breastfeeding counsel- 
lors were very supportive of that,’ she says. 
‘The message was always “Keep at it, it’ll be 
fine”.’ In fact, painful and difficult breast- 
feeding is so linked to postnatal depression 
that a lot of doctors advise women to stop 
after a few days if it’s not going well. 

In London, the NCT’s benign propa- 
ganda has prompted some women to set 
up rival antenatal courses. Lulubaby, the 
Bump Class and others stay up-to-date with 
medical opinion by inviting midwives, doc- 
tors and other professionals to give classes. 
These days so much information is available 
online that if you’re going to pay for antena- 
tal classes, you want some serious expertise 
in the room. You also want to know what to 
do with the baby once you get it — some- 
thing that NCT teachers don’t always cover 
in detail. It’s worth having a bit of a ground- 
ing in nipple shields and birthing balls, but 
labour, birth and breastfeeding are really 
up to the baby. Knowing about which rash- 
es to worry about, what colour a baby’s poo 
should be and how to put your baby in its cot 
are much more useful. 

These other courses avoid some of the 
worst oversharing of the NCT by only invit- 
ing men to some of the classes. I was heart- 
ily relieved there were no men present at 
the Lulubaby class I went to that focused 
on the pelvic floor. In this time of intense 
communication, some subjects are still bet- 
ter consigned to dark hints. A male friend 
described an NCT class where the teacher 
drew the outline of a woman and each per- 
son had to go up and draw something that 
had changed during pregnancy. One woman 
scribbled furiously in the pelvic region and 
explained that her pubic hair was growing 
more luxuriantly than before. No one could 
really look at her after that. 

At another class, men and women were 
asked to pick their favourite nipple from a 
collection of photographs. It seems strange 
to tap into such a rich vein of potential 
insecurity and marital strife, but perhaps it 
helped with something. Other husbands I 
know have sat awkwardly through hours of 
breastfeeding lessons, trying to be as incon- 
spicuous as possible while the women ask 
about how to deal with engorged breasts and 
nipple thrush. Pregnancy and birth mean 
coming to terms with quite a lot of unwel- 
come anatomical detail, but there’s a lot to 
be said for drawing a veil over most of it. 

Antenatal classes are useful and though 
the NHS provides lessons for free, it’s pret- 
ty patchy and the provision is getting worse. 
The NCT is a worthwhile and kindly organ- 
isation and there’s huge variation in the 
courses it provides, but some of its teach- 
ers need to remember that you’re a tiny bit 
mad after having a baby, so even the gentlest 
propaganda has an alarming effect. 
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COMMISSION: IMPOSSIBLE 


THE AIRPORTS COMMISSION RECOMMENDED 
HEATHROW FOR EXPANSION, BUT THE REPORT IS 
UNRAVELLING FAST. 


A SECOND RUNWAY AT GATWICK REMAINS 
THE BEST OPTIDN FDR THE WHDLE OF THE UK. 


* BA called Heathrow "a vanity project" and said it 
won't contribute to the £18.6 billion price tag. 


* TfL highlighted that a third runway would reduce 
domestic flights from the current 7 routes to just 4. 


• A condition of expansion is "acceptable" air quality, 
but air around Heathrow already breaches the 
legal limit. 

* Heathrow seems unwilling to agree to certain 
expansion conditions, including ruling out a fourth 
runway and measures to limit noise and pollution 
for millions of Londoners. 



• The Commission failed to present an accurate 
economic evaluation, highlighting figures on which 
its own experts urged caution. It also downplayed 
the modest differences between the economic 
benefits of Heathrow and Gatwick seen when the 
Treasury's recommended analysis is properly applied. 





• Expanding Gatwick could cost half as much 

as expanding Heathrow, and would also require 
no public funding. 

• A second runway would connect Britain to as 
many international destinations as Heathrow. 
Gatwick also projects it will connect with 1 5 UK 
airports, compared to 11 today. 

• Gatwick will still stay well within EU air quality 
limits, even after expansion. 

• A second runway at Gatwick would result in far 
fewer people being affected by noise than at 
Heathrow. 

• This year, at least 40 million passengers will 
pass through Gatwick - a number that the 
Commission suggested could only be reached 
by 2024. 

Britain needs a solution to the air 
capacity crisis. 

Let's go for one we can deliver. 
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OBVIOUSLY. 


Where there’s smoke- . . 

A fixation on carbon emissions will produce many more scandals 
like the one that has shamed Volkswagen 

ROSS CLARK 



ANCIENT AND MODERN 
Cicero on Labour taxes 



Jeremy Corbyn’s shadow health 
secretary, has emphasised how 
important it is ‘to weave into 
[Labour’s] language, our narrative and 
our political mission a fundamental 
respect for taxpayers’ money, 
something that is clearly missing given 
our current reputation for profligacy’. 
Cicero would be cheering her on. 

Cicero’s de officiis (‘On Duties’) 
was composed in 44 bc, the year in 
which he was assassinated on Marc 
Antony’s orders. The work, the 
second to be printed in the Gutenberg 
revolution after the Bible, was 
immensely influential during the 
Renaissance and Enlightenment. In 
it, he envisaged a community bound 
by partnership (societas) and trust, 
whose leaders obeyed the law and 
had the common good at heart, and in 
which gloria was won not by military 
achievements but by winning the 
respect of one’s fellow men. In pursuit 
of that vision, he was the first major 
political thinker to argue that the 
primary purpose of the state was the 
protection of private property: ‘It is 
the proper function of the state and 
its citizens to ensure for everyone the 
free and undisturbed guardianship of 
their possessions.’ 

Cicero’s argument was based on the 
principle of harmony and impartial 
justice for all, which was undermined 
if the state identified individuals from 
whom property was taken away to be 
given to others. The result would be a 
state divided rather than united. He 
concluded: ‘Those, then, whose office it 
is to look after the interests of the state 
will refrain from that form of liberality 
which robs one man to enrich another. 
Above all, they will use their best 
endeavours that everyone shall be 
protected in the possession of his own 
property by the fairness of the law and 
the courts, that the weak shall not be 
oppressed because of their situation, 
and that envy shall not stand in the 
way of the rich.’ 

Cicero’s view of the integrity of the 
state saw no contradiction between 
private property and ‘caring for the 
whole body of the people rather than 
protecting one part and neglecting 
the rest’. Corby chev might take some 
persuading, though. 

— Peter Jones 


W hat fun it is watching again all 
those smug Volkswagen ads on 
YouTube, featuring men in mid- 
life crisis revving up their Golfs and Passats. 
German carmakers vie with French farm- 
ers for their sacred status in the European 
Union. That it has taken US authorities to 
sniff out the company’s cheating on emissions 
tests doesn’t say much for European environ- 
mental law, which is good at telling us we can 
only have low-powered kettles, but appar- 
ently unable to sniff out high emissions from 
overpowered diesel cars. 

But the VW scandal isn’t just a story of 
corporate turpitude. It is part-product of an 
environmental policy in Britain as much as 
across the EU which has become fixated on 
carbon emissions to the exclusion of virtu- 
ally everything else. Diesels have grown to 
account for just under half the UK car mar- 
ket thanks to changes the Blair government 
made to vehicle excise duty. From 2001, puni- 
tive rates of up to £500 were applied to cars 
which emit carbon emissions of more than 
225g/km, while cars below 120 g/km were 
treated to token road-tax rates. As manufac- 
turers quickly discovered, the only way to get 
many vehicles below these thresholds was to 
make them diesel. 

It was well known that diesel engines 
produced large amounts of tiny carcinogen- 
ic soot particles, but this was brushed over. 
Particulate emissions were meant to be dealt 
with by filters, yet these are known to become 
blocked if engines spend too much time 


idling, as they do on urban roads. Diesels also 
produce far higher levels of nitrogen oxides, 
the subject of the VW scandal. 

But the problem doesn’t end with diesel 
engines. Take wood-burning. That wood-com- 
bustion emits large quantities of soot parti- 
cles was not lost on the authors of the 1956 
Clean Air Act, passed to prevent a repeat of 
the deadly London smog of four years earlier. 
Wood fires were banned in smokeless zones 
along with coal fires. Burning wood also 
releases nitrogen oxides and carbon monox- 
ide. Yet come the advent of climate change, 
and emissions from wood-burning have been 

It was well-known that diesel engines 
produce carcinogenic soot particles, 
but this was brushed over 

forgotten. Far from being banished, wood- 
burning is now actively encouraged through 
a scheme known as the Renewable Heat 
Incentive, which lets owners of pellet stoves 
and boilers claim thousands of pounds of sub- 
sidies a year. 

Burning biomass pellets made from wood 
and other vegetable matter is not so polluting 
as an open wood fire: stoves operate at high- 
er temperatures and combustion is therefore 
more efficient. But they are hardly ‘clean’ 
energy. According to one Portuguese study, 
pellet stoves were found to emit half to two 
thirds as much soot as wood fires. A study of 
air pollution in British cities by King’s Col- 
lege London found that wood and pellet 
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stoves account for 13 per cent of particulate 
pollution in some cities. 

On a larger scale, coal-fired power sta- 
tions have been incentivised to switch to 
burning wood pellets. The country’s largest 
coal power station, at Drax in Yorkshire, is 
gradually converting all its burners to run on 
wood pellets. The incentives were based on 
the conceit that burning wood is carbon-neu- 
tral, because it releases into the atmosphere 
only carbon dioxide recently sucked from the 
air by growing trees. That ignores something 
important: growing and harvesting trees, as 
well as manufacturing wood pellets and get- 
ting them to a power station, consumes large 
quantities of fossil fuels. 

W hen the Department for Energy and 
Climate Change eventually did the cal- 
culations, the results were shocking. As Brit- 
ain consumed 4.6 million tonnes of pellets 
last year but only produced 0.3 million tonnes 
from our own forests, the vast bulk must be 
imported, mostly from North America. For 
every MWh of electricity generated by burn- 
ing wood pellets it turned out that between 
0.16 MWh and 0.96 MWh of energy was being 
consumed in making and transporting the 
pellets. Nearly as much fossil fuel was being 
consumed as ‘renewable’ energy produced. 
We might as well have burnt coal and gener- 
ated electricity from that. 



‘It’ll come in handy for soaking rich Martians.’ 

Whether burning pellets reduces carbon 
emissions depends on what would otherwise 
happen to the wood from which they were 
made. If the pellets come from sawdust or 
fallen trees that would have been burnt by 
US foresters, it makes sense from the point 
of view of carbon emissions to burn them 
for energy. But if the trees would have been 
allowed to decompose where they fell in a 
Canadian forest, rotting slowly or turning to 
peat, it makes no sense at all. 

It is an obsession with carbon emissions, 
too, that has driven policy on biofuels. Again, 
it makes sense from an environmental point 
of view to burn agricultural waste to produce 
energy. It is another matter to produce biofu- 
els on a scale that requires the deforestation 
of land on which to grow them. Wind turbines, 
too, have been incentivised with little regard 
to other environmental problems. It emerged 


this week that gannet populations off Scot- 
land face decimation from a new offshore 
windfarm close to their breeding grounds 
because they fly at a height above that of the 
lowest tips of the blades. 

Then there is nuclear power. Remember 
the ‘Nuclear power: no thanks’ stickers that 
were the trademark of greens in the 1970s? 
The problems of nuclear energy have not 
gone away. We still have the issue of how to 
secure nuclear waste which will take thou- 
sands of years to decompose. And while 
nuclear power in Britain has an excellent 
safety record, no government has explained 
how we would deal with the economic cost of 
a serious disaster like the one that struck the 
Fukushima plant in Japan after the 2011 tsu- 
nami. Nuclear power is one thing in remote 
locations; quite another in highly developed 
ones. If the same 18-mile exclusion zone had 
to be set up around Hinkley Point as around 
Fukushima, we would have to evacuate 
Bridgewater,Weston-super-Mare, Taunton 
and several other towns. 

Yet the green movement has gone strange- 
ly quiet on nuclear power. Anything which 
reduces carbon emissions they now reckon is 
good — even if 30 years ago they were try- 
ing to tell us nuclear toxicity would give us 
all cancer. When environmentalism becomes 
fixated on one thing the loser inevitably turns 
out to be the environment. 



600 million people In 
India have no access to 
lighting. But by investing 
In Thrive Solar Energy 
Pvt Ltd, Oikocredit is 
helping weavers, bakers, 
dairy farmers and school 
children use low-cost, 
solar-powered lamps 
to gain extra hours 
of light, to build a 
brighter future. 


©Opmeer Reports 




SEE INVESTMENT 
IN A NEW LIGHT 


Every wise investor looks for a proven track record 
to spread their risks and get a return. But if you 
also want to feel good about where your money 
goes, think Oikocredit. 

Since 1975, we've used over€2bn of our 
investors' capital to invest in people who have no 
other means of attaining finance to build their own 
businesses and find their own path out of poverty. 

We do this by placing our investors' capital with 
more than 800 social enterprise partners in over 
60 countries. In 2014, our partners reached 37 
million people with this vital financing and 
technical support, and have enabled Oikocredit 
to deliver a 2% gross return to our investors each 
year, every year, since 2000*. There is no fixed 
notice period; we charge no annual management 
or other fees; and we've always repaid our 
investors' capital in full. 

Download our prospectus 
to find out more 

oikocredit.org.uk/investmentproduct 


Minimum investment £1S0. No maximum. Conditions apply, ^ur investment is at risk. It is not covered by a Financial 
Compensation Scheme and is potentially illiquid. If you are in doubt about the suitability of this investment contact a financial 
expert. *Taken from Oikocredit Annual Reports, but past performance is not a guide to future performance and repayment 
of your investment is not guaranteed. 


This advertisement was produced by the Oikocredit International Share Foundation (OISF) and has been approved by Wrigleys Solicitors LLP who are authorised and regulated by 
the FCA (Financial Conduct Authority). The OISF prospectus is approved by the AFM (Autoriteit Financiele Markten), the regulatory authority for financial services in the Netherlands. 
The AFM has notified the FCA of the prospectus. 
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How to save the hedgehog 

Mrs Tiggywinkle’s in deep trouble. But your garden could help 

SIMON BARNES 


H ere’s a strange truth about Brit- 
ish life: we love a hedgehog. Brit- 
ain is conspicuously short of an anti- 
hedgehog lobby. No one runs down a hedge- 
hog with malice. None of us can see a hedge- 
hog crepe without a twinge of regret. It 
takes an unfeasibly tough human to look at 
a hedgehog — even a photograph — without 
an unbidden softening of the heart. 

So if wishes were hedgehogs, our country 
would be an erinacean paradise. Why, then, 
have we lost a third of our hedgehogs over 
the last decade? The British Trust for Orni- 
thology — they’re experts on censusing and 
go beyond their original remit — cites esti- 
mates of 30 million hedgehogs in Britain in 
the 1950s. This fell to 1.5 million in the 1990s 
and now stands at fewer than a million. 

The problem is not roadkill. Mr Toad and 
his poop-poop machines take a relatively 
small responsibility for the decline in British 
hedgehogs. They haven’t exactly helped, but 
the real reasons lie elsewhere. 

Let’s not talk about blame. Conservation 
is not about recrimination. It’s about trying 
to set things right. The best of it lies in what 
you — you personally — can do to make 
this happen. We’ll get on to the solutions in 
a moment, so get ready to salute Solihull — 
the hedgehog capital of Britain, nothing less. 
But first the reasons for the decline of a crea- 
ture universally loved. 

We’re not running out of hedgehogs 
because we flatten them. We’re running out 
because we’ve taken away their livelihood, 
their food, their commuting routes, their for- 
aging grounds and their residences. Not on 
purpose, but humans are infinitely capable 
of doing bad deeds by accident. To lose one 
hedgehog can be regarded as a misfortune: 
to lose 29 million looks like carelessness. 

As we managed our countryside with 
increasing severity after the second world 
war, aiming to maximise production at the 
expense of all other considerations, so we 
tidied up all the scruffy bits, grubbed out 
miles of hedge — the animals in question 
are keen on such things, the clue being in the 
name — and generally converted the coun- 
tryside into an outdoor food factory. 

This involved copious used of pesticides 
and herbicides, with the result that popu- 
lations of invertebrates crashed. Real bio- 
abundance — the time when you had to 


wipe your windscreen every few miles dur- 
ing a summer’s journey, something that 
those of us who were alive in the 1950s well 
remember — is a thing of the past. 

It follows, then, that creatures who eat 
invertebrates are somewhat compromised. 
A hedgehog eats about 100 decent-sized 
beasts in a night: beetles, slugs and earth- 
worms. If we destroy the places where these 
creatures can be found and poison them in 
places where they’re still about, we’re going 
to run short of hedgehogs. 

There are long-term possibilities for 
hedgehogs that involve gentler management 
of farmland, under such schemes as High- 
er Level Stewardship. These can provide 
untreated field margins and restored hedges 
for the hogs to savour. But there’s another 

To lose one hedgehog can he regarded 
as a misfortune. To lose 29 million 
looks like carelessness 

resource that can also be called in, because 
of the British delight in hedgehogs. 

Gardens. It’s been estimated that our gar- 
dens cover more acreage than all the nature 
reserves in the country. It’s also a fact that 
hedgehogs are pretty comfortable in subur- 
bia — and for that matter, urbia — so long as 
we humans are prepared to lend them a paw. 

There are two great British vices when it 
comes to our gardens. The first is to fortify 
them against invaders with walls and fenc- 
es. The second is to hammer the lawn with 
chemicals until it no longer looks like real 
grass. Both are anti-hedgehog. 

Hedgehogs like to roam a couple of kilo- 
metres in a night. They can cope with cats 



and dogs, being prickly customers (their one 
serious natural predator is the badger). But 
climbing is not their long suit. They need 
to move from garden to garden, preferably 
at ground level. So you can, if you choose, 
be like the citizens of Solihull and leave or 
create a hole or two in your fortifications. 
A gate with a three-inch ground clearance 
is enough. A five-inch hole is enough to get 
them through a fence. You can also permit 
your lawn to support life other than grass. 

Simon Thompson of Warwickshire Wild- 
life Trust is running the Hedgehog Improve- 
ment Area scheme with support from the 
British Hedgehog Preservation Society (of 
course there is one). Tt’s a community pro- 
ject,’ he said. Tt involves the local council 
and the people who live here.’ 

So it’s about joining the people up with 
the wildlife of their town, joining up one gar- 
den with another, joining these up with local 
parks and joining the whole lot up with the 
hedgehogs. A well-managed golf course is 
a fine hedgehog habitat. Hedgehogs love a 
‘gradient of sward’: that is to say, if you can 
provide them with fairway, semi-rough and 
rough they’re happy hedgehogs, so long as 
you go easy on the herbicides and pesticides. 

Earlier this year I saw half a dozen 
hedgehogs in ten minutes on a nocturnal 
visit to Alderney golf course. This island has 
an introduced population of hedgehogs, one 
that spread from a few individuals brought 
in during the 1950s — two of them, accord- 
ing to legend, from a Harrods bag. Certainly 
Harrods used to sell hedgehogs. Fascinating 
fact: nearly half the Alderney hedgehogs are 
blond. The population has a recessive gene 
for leucism, or pale colouring. 

If you’re not fortunate enough to live 
in Solihull, you can still live on Hedgehog 
Street. This is a project run by the Peo- 
ple’s Trust for Endangered Species, and it’s 
encouraging you at long range to do what 
people of Solihull are doing. You can regis- 
ter online and report your hedgehog sight- 
ings. You can also read about ways to make 
your garden more attractive to hedgehogs: 
log-piles, leaf-piles, nectar plants to bring in 
the invertebrates, fresh water on hot nights. 

The fact is that there is a vast amount of 
goodwill for wildlife in this country: a res- 
ervoir of quiet enthusiasm for the whole 
notion of looking after the natural world. 
This is not something that gets a high prior- 
ity in government circles and not something 
we hear about at election-time. Neverthe- 
less, all things being equal, the British peo- 
ple want the country to be a little bit wilder 
than it is. 

The hedgehogs make that quite clear. 
Hedgehogs give universal delight without a 
hint of ambiguity. It follows, then, that direct 
action can become powerful. It’s possible for 
Britain to reverse the decline in hedgehogs 

— and much more of our wild inheritance 

— if we can only summon up the will. Where 
the hedgehog leads, so we can follow. 
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MATTHEW PARRIS 


These days, compassion is for hacks and Lib Dems 


T here’s a hard, hard mood out there 
among the public and I don’t think 
our newspapers get it at all. Could it 
be that the general populace are now more 
cynical than their journalists? 

At Tim Farron’s closing speech to his Lib- 
eral Democrat conference in Bournemouth 
last week, I sat through nearly an hour of 
one of the biggest cartloads of sanctimoni- 
ous tosh it’s been my fate to endure in dec- 
ades. And who do you suppose was lapping 
this up as avidly as any misty-eyed Lib Dem 
conference-goer? The hardened hacks, the 
sketchwriters, analysts and reporters. The 
press are old-fashioned: they love this emo- 
tional stuff. But the 21st-century public have 
been immunised against it. 

‘No,’ I inwardly groaned, ‘not Tim’s sin- 
gle mother upbringing again’ — but on we 
ground through a string of decidedly first- 
world problems caused by his parents’ deci- 
sion to separate. 

‘No,’ I sighed, ‘not — please not — Cathy 
Come Home' (Ken Loach’s half-century-old 
film about a very different Britain) — but on 
he squelched, all but wiping away a tear as 
he confessed how that film had moved him 
as a boy. J.D. Salinger’s character Holden 
Caulfield, in Catcher in the Rye, has deliv- 
ered the last word on people who weep in 
the cinema: ‘You take somebody who cries 
their goddamn eyes out over phony stuff in 
the movies, and nine times out of ten they’re 
mean bastards at heart.’ 

In a winking, sniggering, handkerchief- 
to-the-eye speech he contrived to insinuate 
that he and his party’s welfare policies arise 
from the fact that Lib Dems like him care, 
whereas politicians in other parties don’t. 
It’s all a matter of how much you care. That 
two citizens might disagree in good faith 
about how best to help the poor was not 
admitted. All you need is love. I wasn’t buy- 
ing that, and I know that millions of my per- 
fectly nice fellow Britons don’t buy it. But 
about a thousand Lib Dem enthusiasts were 
buying it — and almost all reports in the 
next morning’s papers concurred: not only 
had the speech moved the hall, it had moved 
journalists present too. 

Come on, guys — don’t you remember 
Tony Blair peddling this sort of nonsense 
(though more deftly) at Labour conferenc- 



es all through the 1990s? It won’t work any 
more. People today know that welfare policy 
is a difficult area. Farron’s was a truly 20th- 
century performance: a sort of Ken Loach 
tribute band. 

I have come to the conclusion that the 
press are a softer touch than our readers. In 
one corner of a hall-full of Liberal Demo- 
crats last week you had a handful of journal- 
ists, all dabbing their eyes; and beyond them 
virtually the whole of the rest of Britain, 
who have heard all this before, weren’t lis- 
tening, and (had they listened) would have 

‘No/ I groaned at the Lib Dem 
conference, not Tim Farrons 
single-mother upbringing again 

grunted, ‘But how’s he going to pay for this?’ 
and switched channels. The voters can now 
stand a dash more vinegar than politics or 
the media dare to give them. 

Which brings me to Brighton, where I 
now write. Tm not sure that the media have 
noticed, but Jeremy Corbyn — for all that 
his policies are obviously crazy — is much 
more sparing with the schmaltz than ‘new’ 
Labour ever were. Blairism was all touchy- 
feely. Corbyn isn’t. Not only could he not 
do touchy-feely well, but he really doesn’t 
want to. 

Proper Marxism (before Christian social- 



‘ Didn’t even one of you think of 
live-tweeteing the incident?’ 


ism wrecked its logical basis with a suffer- 
ing-and-compassion agenda) is not about 
compassion, but about justice. Proper Marx- 
ism would see measures to mitigate the woes 
of the poorest as a capitalist distraction: an 
aspirin to dull the pain. Proper Marxism 
believes that only by restructuring the whole 
economic structure of our society can fair- 
ness be achieved — and all the rest is sops 
and sentimentality. Whatever they may pro- 
test, Mr Corbyn and his shadow chancellor, 
John McDonnell MP, are proper Marxists. 
They have a theory of politics: it’s intellectu- 
ally coherent, straightforward, and taken on 
its own terms makes sense. But it’s all pretty 
dry stuff. 

For all his steam-age dress and demean- 
our, I suspect that Jeremy Corbyn has ‘got’ 
the internet age better than we journos have. 
He knows how fast public sentiment can 
slosh this way — and then slosh that. David 
Cameron knows it too. These two, Tm afraid, 
have seen deeper into the dark heart of the 
British voters than the compassion-mongers 
in politics ever have. 

We of the media have tended to laugh at 
the new young Britain that has flocked to 
join Labour as supporters or members, and 
that thrills to his message of injustice and 
his warnings about the Establishment. We 
speak of them as all heart and no head, an 
emotional flurry among a generation that in 
some ways has lost out in this century. They 
haven’t thought it through, we sneer. 

No, maybe they haven’t. But what they 
will not be fobbed off with is soft-focus poli- 
tics and speeches that go heavy on the sym- 
pathy for society’s victims, but light on the 
remedies. They like the dash of acid in Cor- 
byn’s words. They like the impression that he 
has an analysis. They understand the mete- 
orology of the social media — the storms, 
the laughter and the floods of tears — and 
crave a politics that cuts through it. If Cor- 
byn can do this, then, though he will never 
win a general election, he will win a pha- 
lanx of support among voters that is solid, 
may endure, and may protect him from the 
attacks of Labour MPs. This he will do not 
by asking the public to weep with him, but 
by convincing a minority that he has a hard- 
edged plan. He does have a plan. He doesn’t 
waste tears. I like that about him. 
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She could be a contender 

Education Secretary Nicky Morgan thinks 
a woman should run to be the next Tory leader 

JAMES FORSYTH 


N icky Morgan has been Education 
Secretary for 15 months now. Yet her 
office looks like she has just moved 
in. She has some family photos on the desk, 
a small collection of drinks bottles by the 
window and a rugby ball in her in-tray. But, 
unlike other cabinet ministers, she has made 
no attempt to make her office look like her 
study. This is not someone who sees 
their office as a home away from home. 

When Morgan was made Michael 
Gove’s successor last year, it seemed 
an unusual appointment. She’d only 
been an MP for four years. She had a 
marginal seat — Loughborough — and 
the general election was fast approach- 
ing. How could she follow on from an 
operator as forceful as Gove? Mor- 
gan admits that when she took the job. 

The focus was very much on prepar- 
ing for the election.’ The general view 
then was that she had been sent to the 
department to calm things down after 
the intense pace of reform under Gove. 
Unkind souls said she had no particu- 
lar interest in education beyond hav- 
ing a child at primary school. Even she 
concedes, T had a lot to learn in terms 
of the education system.’ 

Today, however, Morgan is not just 
recognised as a talented minister; she’s 
tipped as a successor to David Camer- 
on. She has developed her own style of 
politics. She may not talk about the ‘blob’ — 
Gove’s term for his opponents in the educa- 
tional establishment — but she’s not afraid to 
tell the National Union of Teachers what she 
thinks. ‘What frustrates me particularly about 
the teaching unions is the fact that they seem 
so willing to point out all the problems as they 
see them, to talk down the profession when, 
actually, we have tens of thousands of amaz- 
ing teachers in this country,’ she says. Schools, 
she adds, can be divided into ones that ‘want 
to talk about the students, the opportunities 
they offer, the excellence they are striving for 
in exams and everything else’ and the ones 
‘where the teachers want to talk about them- 
selves’. 

To Morgan’s mind, what determines 
whether a school is good or not is its head- 
teacher. She tells me you can see ‘the quality 


of leadership in the first couple of minutes’ of 
a visit. Her test is simple: does ‘a head want to 
take you straight into lessons and show you 
great teaching’ or not? Morgan, though, is at 
pains to stress that academic results aren’t 
everything. She says approvingly, ‘Often par- 
ents will choose a school as much because 
they teach their child how to prepare for life 


in the 21st century, as they will on how good 
GCSE grades it gets.’ 

Morgan’s own life was transformed by 
her unexpectedly good A-level results. ‘I was 
working at the time as an office junior in a 
solicitors’ firm in Surrey and I was going to 
go to Reading University and the guy I was 
working for said, “Look, you have got these 
really good A-level results, why don’t you just 
have a go for Oxford?” So I phoned up the 
admissions tutor, who was actually the law 
tutor, at St Hugh’s and slightly badgered her. 
What happened was somebody in the sec- 
ond year had dropped out so they moved the 
place down and offered it to me.’ 

Morgan’s style is the opposite of flashy, 
but her decision to make that telephone 
call demonstrates her self-confidence. She 
believes she is worth a place at the top table. 


She hasn’t been overawed by her rapid ascent 
up the greasy pole. Morgan admits that her 
life would have been very different if she 
had gone to Reading. She muses that she still 
would have been a lawyer in the City and a 
Tory party member, but says that at Oxford 
‘you are surrounded by lots of people who 
have a lot of self-belief. That does rub off.’ 

As if to make her point, Morgan happi- 
ly wades into the most contentious debate in 
the Tory party today. When I ask her whether 
she would be for ‘in’ if there was a referen- 
dum on Britain’s EU membership tomorrow, 
she declares, without hesitation, ‘Personally, I 
absolutely would be.’ What would it take for 
her to vote to leave? ‘I think it would have to 
become quite extraordinary and I don’t think 
we’re anywhere near it yet.’ 

She describes herself as a feminist, but 
takes issue with the idea that it is hard to be a 
woman in the Tory party: ‘We so believe in a 
meritocracy, that you get taken totally at face 
value, and if you’re good, that gets respect 
and if you’re not, then it gets found out.’ 
By contrast, she claims, ‘The Labour 
party is full of dinosaurs. I think being 
a woman in the Labour party is much 
tougher from the conversations I’ve had 
with the female Labour MPs.’ 

And her next move? When I ask her 
if she will run for the leadership when 
David Cameron steps down, she con- 
firms that she’s considering it. ‘A lot of 
it will depend on family,’ she says. ‘I’d be 
saying this if I was male or female — in 
the sense that being leader of the party 
is so all-consuming, putting such a pres- 
sure on family relationships.’ Whether 
she throws her hat in the ring, she says, 
will be a decision ‘made very much with 
family in mind’; she has a seven-year- 
old son and a husband. But to make her 
intent clear, she adds, ‘I hope that, in 
the not too distant future, there will be 
another female leader of a main West- 
minster political party.’ So there should 
be a woman in the race when Camer- 
on steps down? ‘I would certainly hope 
there would be a female candidate, yes.’ 

Intrigued by her eagerness, I ask what her 
leadership pitch would be. Rather than bat- 
ting the question away, she offers up a mani- 
festo based on her experience in her own seat. 
‘I represent a part of the country that I think 
is incredibly down-to-earth. It wants good 
schools, good hospitals, solid economy, sup- 
port for those who have started businesses 
and wants to know that the government is 
on their side.’ In Loughborough, this formula 
has certainly worked. When she first fought 
the seat ten years ago. Labour won by close 
to 2,000 votes. Two elections later, the Tories 
have a majority of more than 9,000. 

Many will scoff at the idea of Morgan as 
Tory leader and Prime Minister. But then 
nobody predicted that she would join the cab- 
inet just four years after entering Parliament. 
She is making a habit of surprising people. 
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Intelligent Performance means staying ahead. 
Even after 24 hours of fighting. 


Saturday 13 June, 2015. Our mission: to capture Porsche’s 17th overall victory at the 24 Hours of Le Mans 
with the pioneering 919 Hybrid. Its turbocharged 2.0 litre 4-cylinder engine, coupled with a groundbreaking 
system of electric motors, delivers about 1000 hp and makes it the most advanced Porsche ever built. 

We had no slipstream to aid us but, holding true to our principles and guided by our ideas, we accomplished 
our mission. As the chequered flag fell we glimpsed the future of the sportscar, born in that very moment. 

Mission: Future Sportscar. 

To find out more visit www.porsche.co.uk/e-mobility 
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Premier league 

Where will David Cameron rank among Tory prime ministers? 

ANDREW ROBERTS 


A t a large Tory breakfast meeting that 
David Cameron spoke to recently, 
the tables were named after all of 
the Conservative premiers of the past: the 
good, the bad and Ted Heath. So there were 
the Lord Salisbury, Harold Macmillan and 
Margaret Thatcher tables, for example. (I 
was delighted to be on the Winston Church- 
ill table; the people on the Neville Cham- 
berlain one looked suitably ill-favoured.) 
As Cameron — who was sat at the David 
Cameron table, appropriately enough — 
looked around the huge room that morn- 
ing, he could be forgiven for wondering 
where he will wind up in the pantheon of 
past premiers. 

For as Cameron nears his tenth anniver- 
sary as leader of the Conservative party in 
December, we can start to see the outlines of 
where he might stand historically, in relation 
to his predecessors. In terms of sheer lon- 
gevity as prime minister, of course, he will 
beat most of the previous Tory occupants 
of No. 10: he has already outlasted Andrew 
Bonar Law, Alec Douglas-Home, Anthony 
Eden, Neville Chamberlain, Arthur Balfour, 
Edward Heath and Lord Derby. 

Assuming that he resigns before the next 
election, in accordance with the pledge he 
gave before the last one, and times this so 
that his successor has a couple of years to 
establish himself or herself, Cameron will 
also overtake Harold Macmillan, Benjamin 
Disraeli, John Major and Stanley Baldwin. If 
he delayed his resignation for a few months, 
he could also overhaul Winston Church- 
ill’s eight years and 240 days in office. (Like 
Churchill, Cameron was in coalition for his 
first term but enjoyed a Tory majority in his 
second.) 

It would only be by reneging on his 
pledge not to stand again that Cameron 
would be in a position to equal Margaret 
Thatcher’s 11 or Lord Salisbury’s 13 years 
in power, and there is no indication that he 
will succumb to the disastrous misconcep- 
tion among prime ministers that they are 
indispensable. Instead he is likely to be the 
only Tory premier since Lord Salisbury and 
Stanley Baldwin to leave office at a time 
entirely of his own choosing. 

Sheer longevity in office is only one of 
the criteria that historians use to judge 


prime ministers, and a not particularly 
important one. Clement Attlee was only at 
No. 10 for six years and 92 days, for exam- 
ple, but he was a political weather-changer 
who fundamentally altered Britain in a way 
that John Major, the Duke of Newcastle and 
Harold Wilson, who each had longer in the 
job, did not. Like most peacetime premiers, 
Cameron will be judged on the change in the 
economy between when he entered office 
and when he leaves it, and by any criteria 
except the one of stubbornly low productiv- 
ity — still lower than that of France — the 

He cannot overhaul Thatcher, 
Disraeli or Salisbury without 
mastering a cataclysm 

Cameron-Osborne years have seen a spec- 
tacular rescuing of Britain from the wild 
overspending of the Blair-Brown years. 

Towards the end of their time in office 

— and we are probably less than three 
years away from that in Cameron’s case 

— prime ministers tend to start thinking 
of their monuments. It’s often a dangerous 
moment, the one when hubris steps in. Sadly 
Cameron seems entirely to have eschewed 
the wonderful legacy of taking Britain out 
of the European Union, which would have 
guaranteed him a foremost place among 
the weather-changing PMs. Yet even with- 





out that crowning achievement, he is like- 
ly to be seen in the front rank of peacetime 
Tory premiers. 

In one sense that’s not so difficult, con- 
sidering how many of them were in office 
for too short a period — Bonar Law and 
Douglas-Home for less than a year — or 
were overall failures due to policy catas- 
trophes — Baldwin and Chamberlain over 
their response to Adolf Hitler, Eden over 
the Suez crisis. Heath over the three-day 
Week, Major over the ERM debacle — or 
presided over split parties such as Balfour 
and Major who both consequently went 
down to electoral disaster. (Major’s 1997 
defeat was the worst since the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s in 1832.) If one accepts that Win- 
ston Churchill and Lord Liverpool, for all 
their wartime successes, were unimpres- 
sive peacetime premiers, Cameron is almost 
guaranteed a front-ranking spot among 
peacetime premiers, assuming the economy 
doesn’t tank in the next 30 months or so. 

So where will Cameron stand in relation 
to the four Tory peacetime front-rankers, 
Margaret Thatcher, Benjamin Disraeli, Lord 
Salisbury and Harold Macmillan? (William 
Pitt the Younger was primarily a wartime 
premier, and anyhow described himself as 
a Whig.) Being an intensely competitive 
man, Cameron will have given this some 
thought, and the profoundly radical agen- 
da he has set out for his ministry over the 
next three years is testament to his wish to 
make a permanent mark on British history. 
He of course must avoid being tripped up 
by events which often come out of a clear 
blue sky, like the Suez crisis or the 1973 min- 
ers’ strike, that can destroy premierships, or 
alternatively he must be able to turn them 
to his advantage, as Margaret Thatcher did 
with both the Falklands war and the 1984-85 
miners’ strike. 

Assuming he can do all that and not be 
skewered by those events such as a Chi- 
nese downturn that are entirely out of the 
hands of any Briton to affect, Cameron 
must now be having Harold Macmillan’s 
fourth place in his sights. He is due to over- 
take Macmillan’s length of time in office in 
February 2017, and although he wouldn’t be 
crass enough to boast that the British peo- 
ple had never had it so good as under his 
premiership, Cameron might well by then 
have delivered boons — such as a seven- 
day NHS — that Macmillan would never 
have attempted, and to have done it from 
the One Nation wing of the party that Mac- 
millan himself also hailed from. 

Cameron is too well-versed in history 
to believe that he could overhaul Thatcher, 
Disraeli or Salisbury without another term 
in office or a cataclysm that he was able to 
master, but overtaking Supermac is well 
within his abilities, and must now be on his 
agenda. Maybe he had Macmillan’s portrait 
brought into Downing Street in May 2010 to 
fire his competitive nature. 
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Intelligent Performance means looking ahead. 
Even after 60 years of innovation. 


Born for the racetrack and victorious at the gruelling 24 Hours of Le Mans, Porsche E-Hybrid technology 
is now pioneering a new breed of sportscars. From the first plug-in Hybrid in the luxury segment with the 
Panamera S E-Hybrid to the 918 Spyder’s record-breaking lap time of 6:57 at the Nurburgring Nordschleife. 

And now with the Cayenne S E-Hybrid, a 416hp SUV that accelerates from 0-62mph in just 5.9 seconds 
yet delivers up to SS.lmpg on the combined cycle. 

A demonstration of Intelligent Performance; a snapshot of tomorrow’s sportscar on the road today. 

Mission: Future Sportscar. 

To find out more visit www.porsche.co.uk/e-mobility 



Official fuel economy figures in mpg (l/lOOkm) - 918 Spyder: Urban N/A (N/A), Extra Urban N/A (N/A), Combined 85.6 (3.3), CO 2 emissions 79g/km. Panamera S E-Hybrid: Urban N/A 
(N/A), Extra Urban N/A (N/A), Combined 91.1 (3.1), CO 2 emissions 71g/km. Cayenne S E-Hybrid: Urban N/A (N/A), Extra Urban N/A (N/A), Combined 83.1 (3.4), CO 2 emissions 79g/km. 
The mpg and CO2 figures quoted are sourced from official EU-regulated test results, are provided for comparability purposes and may not reflect your actual driving experience. Electric 
range is dependent on driving conditions. Power output, performance and fuel economy figures obtained in combined hybrid power train mode using a battery charged from mains electricity. 


Fancy that 

When women lust after blokes on telly it’s funny, not seedy 


MARK MASON 


S tand by your remotes, girls: the second 
series of Poldark is under way. Filming 
has started — yes, he’s out there some- 
where, wearing those trousers, not wearing 
that shirt, swinging that scythe. You’ve only 
got to wait for someone to edit it all together 
and then Sunday nights can be special again. 
You’ll be able to gaze and sigh and imagine. 
Us blokes, meanwhile, will be considering an 
anomaly: why is that women can express lust 
without sounding seedy, but men can’t? 

I didn’t watch the first series. About three 
weeks in, when the Twitter drums had real- 
ly started beating, I asked a female friend 
if it was that good. ‘He’s good,’ Catherine 
replied, so quickly and insistently that she 
might as well have just said ‘phwoar!’ Later 
I told my partner what had happened. ‘He is 
good,’ said Jo, with an excited shiver. 

‘Hang on,’ I protested. ‘If I said I fancied 
a woman on the telly, you’d go spare.’ 

She denied it, but we both knew this was 
at least partly untrue: Jo wouldn’t go spare, 
but she would point out that I sounded like 
a dirty old man. For a while I mused on the 
injustice of this. How come Jo was allowed 
to lust after Aidan Turner and I was expect- 
ed to laugh about it (which I did — there was 
something very funny about her response, as 
there had been about Catherine’s), but were 
I to convey my keen physical admiration of 
an actress the conversation would get closed 
down pretty smartish? (See — I’m not even 
naming a particular actress. I wouldn’t want 
the grief next time she was on TV.) 

After a bit of thought, however, I real- 
ised there was no injustice. Males expressing 
lust do sound like dirty old men. You’ll note 
that ‘dirty old woman’ has never become a 
phrase. Somehow female desire comes out 
sounding clean. The woman might sound 
silly — in fact something about the way they 
lust shows that they know they sound silly. 
This in itself takes the sting out of proceed- 
ings. Down the years, when women have said 
they fancy Omar Sharif or George Clooney 
or Benedict Cumberbatch, the ‘shooting 
for the moon’ element has come as a given. 
Even when they comment on a guy in the 
street, women retain a lightness of touch, a 
sense almost that they don’t really mean it. 

But point a bloke in the direction of 
Raquel Welch or Scarlett Johansson and 


he sounds sordid. It’s even worse when the 
woman is a passer-by. There are grunts and 
growls and muttered phrases ending ‘... 
the arse on that’ (or indeed ‘... the arse off 
that’), and all in all you get the impression 
of something barely out of the Stone Age. 

They even go to see the Chippendales 
in mother-daughter pairings, as if 
sex tuas about comedy, not sex 

Embarrassing at best, and if the age differ- 
ential is in the wrong direction, downright 
unpleasant. 

Why should this be? How are women 
able to express their lust in a non-sleazy fash- 
ion? They even go to see the Chippendales 
in mother-daughter pairings — it’s almost 


as though sex isn’t about sex for them, it’s 
about comedy. And here, when men stop 
to think about it, we see that women have 
a point. When you consider the sexual act 
itself, you realise just how absurd it is. You 
put that in there? And do what? Which 
design team came up with that then? Steve 
Jobs would have had the lot of them fired 
on the spot. The mechanics of sex, and the 
positions you have to get yourself into, and 
the sounds you make and the faces you pull 
— all of these explain why pornography is as 
much a source of amusement as of arousal. 
The gap between the way sex looks and the 
way it feels is the widest in nature. 

Deep down women never forget this. 
They remain aware not only that sex itself 
can make you appear foolish, but so can 
your statements of who you’d like to do it 
with. What’s more, women know that sex is 
fundamentally in the head rather than in the 
pants. This means that their lusting has a the- 
oretical, almost intellectual quality to it. Of 
course women must have a sex drive, other- 
wise none of us would be here. It’s just that 
they don’t end up letting that drive make 
them sound obnoxious when they’re talking 
about Sunday-night TV programmes. 

The Greek poet Sophocles is one of sev- 
eral men credited with the statement that 
the male libido is like living your life chained 
to an idiot. Over 2,000 years later we’re still 
making the mistake of introducing that idiot 
to our friends. 



'And there, folks, is a colony of common seals and also a couple of upper-class seals.’ 
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HUGO RIFKIND 


Does Jeremy Corbyn believe in compromise, 
or just in compromise for other people? 


O ne of my favourite things about Jer- 
emy Corbyn, beyond the beard (I 
do like beards) and the way he was 
photographed in the Times the other day 
unabashedly wearing sandals with socks 
(spunky; no quarter given) is his embrace of 
dissent as a virtue. Which is a virtue born of 
necessity, obviously, on account of the way 
that there are only about six people in the 
Parliamentary Labour Party who don’t dis- 
agree with him on everything, and they’re 
not safe on telly, either. Still, though. I like it. 

The doctrine of collective ministerial 
responsibility — the notion that everybody 
in a government thinks the same thing, 
and if one of them should ever admit that 
they don’t, then they have to go — doesn’t 
attract nearly the ridicule that it ought. It is, 
literally, a code of lying. Whatever Corbyn ’s 
reasons for jettisoning it, he’s right to have 
done so. 

The big question, though, is how he’ll 
cope without it. The Tories, of course, are 
still wobbling around over whether their 
ministers can have a free vote over the EU 
referendum, but that’s small beer compared 
to what Corbyn is trying to do. Or, at least, 
to what he pretends he is trying to do. It is 
true that the Conservative/Lib Dem coali- 
tion also used to suspend collective respon- 
sibility from time to time, albeit notably less 
often than you might have expected they 
would at the outset. But they had the inher- 
ent ability to agree to disagree without an 
implied moral slur on the other side. And 
Tm not at all sure that Corbyn has that. 

Speaking to Andrew Marr last week- 
end, the new Labour leader was twinkling 
and sanguine about potential disagreements 
with his shadow cabinet. T will do my per- 
suasive best,’ he shrugged — about Trident, 
but it could have been about anything — 
‘to bring them around to my point of view.’ 
Now, it may be that this belies a covert, rock- 
hard confidence in his powers of persuasion, 
although we did rather go to war in Iraq, 
didn’t we, so Tm not sure where he’d be get- 
ting that from. The alternative is that people 
are going to end up not agreeing with other 



people. And what I cannot get my head 
around is quite how that is going to work. 

If he doesn’t persuade, on any particu- 
lar policy, what will happen? ‘Leadership 
is about listening,’ he said in his conference 
speech. Even so, it is hard to believe that he 
would whip himself into following his par- 
ty’s policy while disagreeing with it, not least 
because this is what he proved incapable of 
doing each of the 533 times he has voted 
against Labour since 1997. What are the 
alternatives, though? Would he vote against 
Labour while being in charge of it? That 
would also be strange. Stranger, even. Or, 

To abandon collective responsibility, 
you must also abandon outrage, 
faux superiority and condemnation 

would he dictate policy, and expect his shad- 
ow ministers to support it, but also let them, 
on the margins, admit they’d rather not? 

The last one seems most likely. Those 
who understand the inner workings of 
Labour, at least in the three or four min- 
utes before they get too boring to listen to, 
suggest that the near future holds a great 
disenfranchisement of the parliamentary 
party. On they drone, these people, about 
the National Policy Forum, and the National 
Executive Committee, and the Conference 
Arrangements Committee, and I daresay I’ll 
eventually have to listen. 

The point, though, is that while Cor- 
byn’s support in Westminster is sparse, his 



mandate in the wider party is overwhelm- 
ing. Those are the ones he wants to listen to. 
The ones he knows already agree with him. 
Or, to put it another way, when he speaks 
of compromise, he means for other people. 

And I don’t really see how that’s going to 
work either. Say the policy is the benefit cap, 
and Labour is against it. ‘My party believes 
this is an immoral policy which will harm 
society’s poorest,’ says the minister. ‘But you 
don’t?’ says the bloke on Newsnight. ‘Me?’ 
says the minister, ‘God, no. I think they must 
be pissed or something. But I don’t see why 
that’s important.’ ‘So,’ the interviewer would 
say, ‘you also believe in an immoral policy 
which harms society’s poorest?’ To which 
the minister would have to shrug and say, 
‘apparently’. 

This is what happens when you abandon 
collective responsibility. You also need to 
abandon outrage, faux superiority, condem- 
nation and the tacit implication that your 
opponents are bastards. And I do think it 
could be done. Just not by them. 

Drilling down 

As an environmentalist. I’ve no idea what 
I ought to think about oil. This week Shell 
announced it would be abandoning drilling 
off the coast of Alaska. Environmentalists 
are delighted. Only, should they be? 

Environmentalists are delighted because 
a vast, untouched bit of Earth isn’t going 
to get oil rigs on it. OK. Except the reason 
it isn’t going to get oil rigs on it is that the 
oil price is so low that the maths no longer 
make sense to drill there. 

Which means people can afford to buy 
and burn more of it. Which means alterna- 
tives to oil — renewables, batteries, electric 
cars — make less economic sense than ever 
before. Which means it will still happen, just 
later, and without the cleaner alternatives 
being invented in the interim. Which means 
you’re cheering, fellow environmentalists, 
about all the wrong things. Again. 


Hugo Rif kind is a writer for the Times. 
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LETTERS 


Cold-calling ET 

Sir: Alexander Chancellor has called for 
Spectator readers to suggest a message 
to send into space on behalf of the world, 
in response to some Russian billionaire’s 
prize of £1 million for the best (Long 
life, 19 September). Given that the 
nearest form of intelligent life is at least 
60,000,000,000,000 miles away, it had 
better be a good ’un, as we all know what 
we Earthlings tend to do with cold-callers. 
Moreover, given that the bulk of the 
world’s population cleave to the notion 
that our life-form is God-given and unique 
among the planets, it should probably be 
penned by a consummate ad man; someone 
steeped in the art of dissembling while 
remaining, of course, legal, decent, honest 
and true. Maybe, therefore, something 
along the lines of: ‘Earth. There’s no place 
like it.’ Perhaps Rory Sutherland could be 
persuaded to give it a spin? 

Simon Platman 
London E9 

Alsop’s achievements 

Sir: What has the Revd Anthony 
Pellegrini (Letters, 26 September) 
against Marin Alsop, who made history 
by becoming the first woman to conduct 
the Last Night of the Proms in 2013? Her 
return this year felt like a homecoming: 
she was at ease in a programme ranging 
from Delibes and Strauss to The Sound of 
Music. And the audience adored her. Alsop, 
an American, is no ingenue: she is musical 
director of the Baltimore Symphony and 
has guest-conducted many of the world’s 
great orchestras. Switching off at the sight 
of her, as Mr Pellegrini says he did, seems 
somewhat unreasonable. 

John O’ Byrne 
Dublin 

It’s better in Scunthorpe 

Sir: Readers will be pleased to know that 
a traditional, unashamedly jingoistic Last 
Night of the Proms was performed by the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by the excellent John Rigby at the Baths 
Hall in Scunthorpe. Perhaps the BBC 
would like to relocate its coverage to north 
Lincolnshire next year? 

Tim Mitchell 
Ep worth, Eincolnshire 

Conservatives rock 

Sir: I enjoyed Rod Liddle’s invective 
against the appalling taste of Tory rockers 
(26 September), as I too loathe ‘prog 
rock’. However, Rod is wrong in thinking 


that there are only ‘one or two right- 
wingish rock bands’. Other than those 
he mentioned, step forward two thirds of 
ZZ Top, Alice Cooper, Meat Loaf, Nico 
(deceased) and Moe Tucker of the Velvet 
Underground, Johnny Ramone (deceased). 
Kid Rock and Tony IJadley, Phil Collins 
and that bloke from Take That (the last 
three admittedly difficult to fit into the rock 
category). Elvis’s disgust for the Beatles’ 
drug taking is legendary; the mighty 
Lemmy of Motorhead has a collection of 
Nazi memorabilia. The list goes on. Indeed, 
perhaps compiling a list of left-wing rockers 
would prove to be the lesser task. 

Dave McGowan 
Usk, Monmouthshire 

Don’t call us junior 

Sir: So-called ‘junior doctors’ are being 
infantilised. We are not juniors, but doctors, 
who experience the extremes of life and 
death, intimately, such that they become the 
unsaid, understated part of our everyday 
work. Our patients trust us with their lives. 
We are the first to hold the new-born baby 
delivered by emergency C-section, we are 
the last to close the eyes of the young man 
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to preserve his dignity after he has been 
brought in by helicopter following a road 
traffic accident. We meet the broken family 
in A&E at 4 a.m., whose daughter hung 
herself in the stairwell of their home that 
day. We stay late to ensure the man with 
end-stage liver disease has a more peaceful 
night, after he vomited blood all day long. 
We meet the lady on intensive care who 
jumped in front of a train and survived, 
this time. We are generally peaceful people 
and we love our work and our patients, 
but we can no longer be undermined as 
we are now. Hopefully the public will start 
to understand what our work really looks 
like each day and begins to look beneath 
the ‘row’ over doctor’s pay to the more 
insidious destruction of the NHS that is 
taking place as we speak. 

Drs Eauren Gavaghan, Hannah Turts 
and Jamie Plumb, Eondon 

Machiavelli on immigration 

Sir: Peter Jones (Ancient and Modern, 

12 September) cites Livy in support of 
an acculturative immigration policy. But 
Machiavelli’s conclusion in his Discourses 
on Eivy was different. Rome’s decline 
and fall was, he thought, the outcome of 
having become dependent on her colonies, 
so that she became eventually little more 
than a colony herself. Not least for the UK 
and France, such ‘wages of empire’ are 
surely a far more realistic judgement of 
immigration’s causes and effects. 

Dr David Beres ford- Jones 
Cambridge 

High notes 

Sir: Alexandra Coghlan (Arts, 

26 September) wonders if there is a ‘more 
heart-stilling moment in all opera than 
the finale of Mozart’s Marriage of Eigar o’ 
when the Count begs forgiveness of his 
wife. A contender for the prize comes in 
a remarkably similar situation towards 
the end of Vaughan Williams’s opera 
Sir John in Eove. In music of profound 
beauty. Ford also begs forgiveness of his 
wife, whom he once suspected of infidelity 
with Falstaff, in Shakespeare’s memorable 
words ‘Pardon me wife, henceforth do 
what thou wilt; I rather will suspect the 
sun with cold than thou with wantonness,’ 
to which his wife mingles her response in 
the words of Richard Edwards’s madrigal 
‘The falling out of faithful friends renewal 
is of love’, the whole reconciliation being 
crowned with Vaughan Williams’ setting 
of ‘Greensleeves’. Few moments in opera 
contain such moving tenderness. 

D.R. Thorpe 
Banbury, Oxfordshire 
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ANY OTHER BUSINESS I MARTIN VANDER WEYER 


VW and the truth of engineering: 
say what you do, do what you say 


N ot that I was much of a boy racer, 
but the sexiest car I ever owned was 
a 1982 Volkswagen Scirocco with 
the lines of a paper dart and the cornering of 
a cheetah. I once drove it overnight from the 
City to Tuscany with a blind date who bare- 
ly uttered a word, en route or afterwards. In 
an era when British factories could make 
nothing better than a laughable Allegro or 
a downmarket Escort, everyone coveted a 
German car — the top choice for twenty- 
somethings being the VW Golf convertible 
(Sciroccos were rarer) whose quality came 
as a revelation after years of broken fanbelts 
and burst radiators on unreliable Minis. 

These were machines that spoke of Teu- 
tonic perfectionism and the will to win in 
global markets that we Brits had lost. Who 
would have thought that the second of those 
urges would one day overtake the first in the 
form of the ‘defeat device’ — secret soft- 
ware that generates false emissions data 
when the car is laboratory-tested? 

But perhaps it’s a mistake to confuse per- 
fectionism with integrity. I have long looked 
askance at Audi, a marque reinvented by VW 
under the mantra Vorsprung durch Technik 
(‘advancement through technology’) that 
was really no more than futuristic body 
shapes bolted on to standard VW substruc- 
tures. The US version of the slogan, ‘Truth in 
Engineering’, looked lame this week as two 
million Audis were also revealed to have 
been fitted with defeat devices. 

Hypnotising the consumer by clever 
image-making is one thing. Designing cars 
that lie to regulators by revealing only a tiny 
percentage of their emissions is something 
else altogether. The defeat device is the 
equivalent of a pharmaceutical firm adding 
a secret substance to a new drug to conceal 
the presence of an ingredient that causes 
nasty side-effects. There’s no direct equiva- 
lent in financial services, since bankers rarely 
understand the toxicity of their own prod- 
ucts in the first place, but it’s a bit like hack- 
ing into the Financial Conduct Authority to 
delete their files on your misdemeanours. 
In short, in an era when big-corporate dis- 



honesty seems worryingly endemic, this case 
is an absolute corker. 

Naturally I consult my motor- trade guru, 
the man in a trilby on the Home Counties 
forecourt who first sold us our Golfs and 
Sciroccos back in the 1980s. ‘Rumours about 
these devices have been around for a while,’ 
he whispers, adding that wise industry heads 
have for years been arguing for ‘real world’ 
rather than laboratory-based testing, which 
even without cheating can create false 
expectations. 

He cites the BMW i8 sports hybrid, 
which is officially capable of 139 miles per 
gallon (when its electric motors are used to 
the full) but clocks about 40 mpg in normal 
road conditions. That’s still amazingly good 
for a car that goes like a rocket, he says; like- 
wise, the VW scandal is clouding the fact that 
the past 15 years have seen huge real-world 
improvements in emissions per vehicle-mile 
through cleaner fuels and lower consump- 
tion in more efficient engines. 

Meanwhile, reputational consultants are 
queuing to offer their advice to the Volkswa- 
gen board, who have seen €30 billion wiped 
off the value of their company. As a flagship 
of the German economy and a model of the 
way it harnesses state and private interests 
— and a maker of cars that millions of driv- 
ers still desire — VW under new executive 
leadership must and eventually will recov- 
er, while other car-makers will probably be 
found guilty of similar deceits. But the moral 
of the story is a universal one for all busi- 
nesses. Do what you say, meaning only sell 
products that live up to their claims; and 
say what you do, meaning always be honest 
about the risks your products carry. 

Go private, Ivan 

The only company taking an even big- 
ger market battering than Volkswagen this 
week was Glencore, the Swiss-based com- 
modity trading and mining giant at which I 
have also from time to time looked askance, 
and which has seen its shares fall by three 
quarters since May. Some analysts say a con- 


tinuation of the slump in demand for cop- 
per and other metals could leave debt-laden 
Glencore with no equity value at all. Oth- 
ers think the stock is now heavily oversold, 
in part thanks to short-sellers using it as a 
way to make money out of worries about the 
Chinese downturn. 

One way to reassure investors that the 
group has enough cash to keep going would 
be to sell off all or part of its agricultural 
business, said to be worth $10 billion-plus. 
Certainly no good would be served by Glen- 
core’s collapse, and my own kindly advice to 
chief executive Ivan Glasenberg would be to 
take the company private again: it has never 
felt quite right as a public company, and its 
shares seem fated to be the playthings of 
ruthless traders just like itself. 

After Carney 

John McDonnell — unconvincingly dis- 
guised as a bank manager for his party 
conference appearances — says he will 
‘review the mandate’ of the Bank of Eng- 
land to make it more focused on ‘prosperity 
in the economy’ and ‘long-term investment 
in infrastructure’. Behind this, I sense, is 
not the shadow chancellor’s dismay at the 
Bank’s record of missing its inflation target 
(monetary instability makes fertile ground 
for revolution, after all) but his urge to fire 
a shot across the bows of governor Mark 
Carney, who has said plainly that he can- 
not ‘envision any circumstance’ in which a 
sensible central bank like his would finance 
government deficits in the way Corbynistas 
would wish, via ‘people’s QE’ or otherwise. 

Carney was originally expected to serve 
only five years at the Bank, until 2018, and 
McDonnell is clearly warning him not to 
bother offering to extend. But who would 
the incoming red chancellor appoint in Car- 
ney’s place? One of his new team of advis- 
ers, such as Thomas Piketty, advocate of 
global wealth taxes, or former MPC resi- 
dent wacko David Blanchflower? Russell 
Brand? Here’s a dinner-party game to keep 
us amused ahead of the next election. 
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BOOKS & 

ARTS 



‘Hampstead Road, High 
Summer’, 2010, by Frank 
Auerbach — 

William Cook, p46 


Craig Raine valiantly 
defends the honour of his 
fellow poet, Ted Hughes 
Philip Mansel ponders a 
new biography of Frederick 
the Great and his impact 
on modern Germany 


Peter Stothard says Robert 
Harris is brilliant at the 
political themas'-now — 
giving us Gaesar as Blair, 
and Thatcher 
Ismene Brown contends 
that the best ballerinas in 


Britain are hairy and male 
Jasper Rees is surprised to 
see Bananarama in the 
latest big-screen Macbeth 
Anna Picard says she can 
take immersion. But 
washing up? 
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BOOKS & ARTS 


BOOKS 

Poet as predator 

Craig Raine says that Jonathan Bate’s unauthorised biography of Ted Hughes 

gets it wrong on every level 


Ted Hughes: The Unauthorised Life 

by Jonathan Bate 
William Collins, £30, pp. 662, 

ISBN 9780008118228 
Spectator Bookshop, £25 

In Testaments Betrayed, Milan Kundera 
says: ‘Biographers know nothing about the 
intimate sex lives of their own wives, but 
they think they know all about Stendhal’s 
or Faulkner’s.’ In The Silent Woman: Syl- 
via Plath and Ted Hughes, Janet Malcolm 
says: ‘The transgressive nature of biogra- 
phy is rarely acknowledged, but it is the only 
explanation for biography’s status as a popu- 
lar genre.’ She also shrewdly remarks on the 
‘mantle of judiciousness’ that biographers 
are forced to deploy. 

Jonathan Bate informs us that over a 
period of five years he has read and taken 
notes on nearly 100,000 pages of Ted Hughes 
manuscripts. He piously tells us at the end of 
his ‘Prologue’ that ‘the cardinal rule is this: 
the work and how it came into being is what 
is worth writing about, what is to be respect- 
ed. The life is invoked in order to illuminate 
the work. . .’ His biography is scurrilous. It is 
also badly written, insensitive to the poetry, 
analytically inspissated, unerringly mistak- 
en in its judgments, and incompetently nar- 
rated. At its heart is Ted Hughes the sexual 
sadist. 

At one stage. Bate had the cooperation 
and confidence of the Hughes estate — an 
arrangement whose collapse he never dis- 
cusses. Initially, this meant he had the advan- 
tage of seeing the unrestricted sections of 
Hughes’s intermittent journal as well as 
unpublished drafts. The fallout makes itself 
felt only in his subtitle, ‘The Unauthorised 
Life’, which, he pretends, refers to the uncon- 
ventional way Hughes lived his life. But 
it is also present in the acknowledgement 
he makes to Richard Hooper, the lawyer 
responsible for changes to copyright law in 
2014. Crucially, too. Bate has seen the notes 
kept by Nathaniel Tarn, a poet and psycho- 
analyst, notes which record his conversations 


with Assia Wevill and her husband David at 
the time of her affair with Hughes. 

With Ian Fleming, we know about the 
bloodied towels and the sound of whipping. 
Here the evidence is far flimsier. Lives com- 
monly begin with the birth of the subject. 
This one begins in 1986 with the libel action 
brought against Hughes by Jane Anderson. 
She felt traduced by her alleged portrayal as 
a lesbian in The Bell Jar, In court she claimed 
that Plath’s ire and malice had been aroused 
by Plath’s confession, 30 years previously, on 
4 June 1956, that she, Sylvia, was ‘very much 
in love’ with ‘a very sadistic man’. Anderson 
did not advise Plath to drop the relationship. 
So why would Plath’s anger be provoked by 
her own confession? It doesn’t make sense. It 
makes sense, though, if Anderson wanted to 

Bate raises the sadistic poet on page 
6 . Ids a sales pitch. It must have 
increased his advance significantly 

force Hughes and his lawyers to settle quick- 
ly — as they did — for reasons of discretion. 

Cynically, Bate flags this spurious testi- 
mony on page 6, surrounding it with a mass 
of irrelevance and disingenuous protestation. 
There are three other pieces of ‘evidence’. 
When Plath and Hughes first met, drunk at a 
party in Cambridge, he kissed her and she bit 
him on the cheek, drawing blood. Then there 
is an undisclosed ‘friend’ who reported that 
Hughes tried to strangle Sylvia in Benidorm 
on their honeymoon. Even Bate says this is 
‘un verifiable’ and the source ‘not entirely 
reliable’. Which doesn’t stop him using the 
incident later to misread Plath’s contentious 
poem ‘The Rabbit Catcher’. 

The third piece of ‘evidence’ is an illicit 
encounter in a hotel between Hughes and 
Assia Wevill: ‘This time his lovemaking 
was “so violent and animal” that he rup- 
tured her.’ (The phrase ‘rapture and rup- 
tures’ occurs later in Bate’s biography.) You 
wonder what this might mean. It sounds as 
if Assia is in danger of being hospitalised. 
Yet she phoned her husband David ‘and 


told him she was going to see Ted off at the 
station’. Not completely incapacitated then. 
So does ‘rupture’ mean a tear, a bit of bleed- 
ing in the vagina? The situation doesn’t end 
there: ‘David Wevill headed for Waterloo 
with a knife, turned back, went home and 
took 18 sleeping pills... She woke him up, 
told him that Ted had raped her and called 
an ambulance so that he could have his stom- 
ach pumped in hospital.’ Doesn’t this sound 
like a remorseful wife, fearing her husband’s 
possible demise, telling him that she wasn’t 
unfaithful but coerced — raped and hurt? 
These alternative readings are not raised by 
Bate. 

Throughout this biography Hughes’s 
lovemaking is invariably ‘vigorous’ or ‘stren- 
uous’ or ‘forceful’. Perhaps it was. But this 
doesn’t make Hughes a sadist. I don’t think 
his sexuality should be judged against more 
anodyne proceedings in the master bed- 
room of the Provost’s Lodgings at Worces- 
ter College. The list of Hughes’s conquests 
isn’t that extensive, but it would be strange, I 
suggest, that a sadist should attract so much 
love from (a rough count) 14 women, some 
of them concurrently. 

Even principals, especially principals, are 
unreliable witnesses. After a quarrel with 
Olwyn Hughes (Ted’s sister), Sylvia Plath 
wrote to her mother on 1 January 1961. Syl- 
via was so offended by some of Olwyn’s per- 
sonal remarks that she and Ted packed and 
left during the night. She repeats the remarks 
to Aurelia Plath and makes ‘some unpleasant 
observations of her own about the relation- 
ship between Olwyn and Ted, even, out- 
rageously, suggesting incest’. I am quoting 
Janet Malcolm. Bate’s account of this letter 
is occluded and murkier, but its drift is the 
same. Years ago, Karl Miller told me that he 
and the novelist Dan Jacobson were driv- 
ing to Edinburgh and gave a lift to Ted and 
Olwyn. When they got to Yorkshire, they left 
the A1 and took to increasingly minor roads, 
eventually dropping off brother and sister at 
the start of a grassy lane. As the burly fig- 
ures disappeared into the mist, shouldering 
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their rucksacks, either Dan or Karl said, ‘I 
wouldn’t rule it out.’ My point is that a joke 
isn’t evidence. Neither is Sylvia’s deranged 
accusation of incest. 

Olwyn made Anne Stevenson cut this 
letter from Bitter Fame, her biography of 
Sylvia. Janet Malcolm thought it ‘so intem- 
perate and out of control that it would actu- 
ally create sympathy for Olwyn’. Olwyn was 
right. Once these things are floated, they 
have a surprisingly durable spectral pres- 
ence — a kind of occultatio, the rhetori- 
cal device of actually affirming something 
by denying it. Which is why Bate raises 
the sadistic poet on page 6. It’s a sales 
pitch. It must have increased his advance sig- 
nificantly. 

As for the poetry, consider something 
simple, ‘Secretary’: 

‘If I should touch her she would shriek and 
weeping 

Crawl off to nurse the terrible wound: all 

Day like a starling under the bellies of bulls 

She hurries among men, ducking, peeping, 

Off in a whirl at the first move of a horn. 


At dusk she scuttles down the gauntlet of lust 
Like a clockwork mouse. Safe home at last 
She mends socks with holes, shirts that are 
torn, 

For father and brother, and a delicate supper 
cooks: 

Goes to bed early, shuts out with the light 
Her thirty years, and lies with buttocks tight, 
Hiding her lovely eyes until day break.’ 

I think this is a kind of carpe diem, in 
the tradition of ‘To His Coy Mistress’. It is 
tender with regret and saves its yearning 
appreciation till the last line. Bate thinks it a 
cruel, misogynistic poem. (His priggish new- 
man credentials are frequently on show: he 
deplores a funny, silly, bawdy poem about 
the Brontes: ‘The Brontes/ Ran over Hebden 
Moor without panties./ The wind blew on 
their triple bum/ Till their toes went numb.’) 

Bate thinks ‘Secretary’ is a reworking 
of the typist in her bedsit passively surren- 
dering to the ‘young man carbuncular’ in 
Eliot’s The Waste Land. It is genuinely dif- 
ficult to imagine a parallel less apposite. 


The 30-year-old secretary is nervous, shy, 
and completely virginal. Eliot’s typist suc- 
cumbs to the caresses of the young man car- 
buncular, caresses that are ‘unreproved, if 
undesired’. In Eliot, intercourse takes 
place: the young man ‘makes a welcome of 
indifference’. In the Hughes, there is no 
possibility of sexual intercourse and every 
possibility of the woman becoming an old 
maid. The connection is nugatory — two 
women who don’t quite share a job descrip- 
tion, secretary and typist. 

If Jonathan Bate can bungle this so 
catastrophically, so comprehensively, what 
hope is there for more complicated poetry? 
‘Gaudete’ is ‘troubling in its persistent link- 
ing of sex and violence’. ‘Season Songs’ and 
‘Moortown’, both incomparably vivid, are 
dismissed as ‘easy’, as ‘operating on auto- 
pilot, writing nature notes instead of pen- 
etrating to the forces behind nature and in 
himself. You wouldn’t trust Bate to read 
a limerick. But what can you expect from 
a critic who dismissed Eliot’s poems in the 
Sunday Telegraph (31 December 2000) as 
‘period pieces’? 
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Sodom in Potsdam 

Philip Mansel 

Frederick the Great: King of Prussia 

by Tim Blanning 
Allen Lane, £30, pp. 625, 

ISBN 9781846141829 
Spectator Bookshop, £27 

Reacquaintance with Germany is long over- 
due for most English people. Before 1914 it 
was at least as familiar as France and Italy. 
Tim Blanning, former professor of Mod- 
ern European History at Cambridge, has 
already written brilliantly about Germany 
in books such as The Culture of Power and 
The Triumph of Music. His latest is a 625- 
page biography of Frederick II (a hero in his 
lifetime to many Englishmen), which also 
illuminates Berlin, Potsdam and Prussia in 
the 18th century. It is sure to be the standard 
English-language account for many years. 
It instructs; it entertains; and it surprises. 
Blanning shows that this hereditary mon- 
arch, born in Berlin in 1712, could be more 
radical than most leaders today. Atheist and 
homosexual, he called Christianity an ‘odd 
metaphysical fiction’, and Jesus the ‘Gany- 
mede’ of the Apostle John. 

Thanks to Blanning’s use of newly dis- 
covered (or previously ignored) poems 
and letters, readers learn that the Prussian 
royal family was so odious that it makes the 


House of Hanover, to whom it was closely 
related (Frederick the Great was a cousin, 
namesake and role model for Frederick, 
Prince of Wales), seem normal. Frederick’s 
father, Frederick William I, was a scream- 
ing psychopath who traumatised his son by 
forcing him to witness the execution of his 
lover. Lieutenant von Katte. 

After Frederick’s accession in 1740, he 
became, in his turn, the tormentor of the 
family. Although he did not imprison his 
wife like George I, he repeatedly humiliat- 
ed ‘this incorrigibly sour subspecies of the 
female sex’, as he called her. They barely 

Reacquaintance with Germany is 
long overdue for most English people: 
this excellent book helps 

met. His nephew and heir, the future Fred- 
erick William II, wrote of him in 1780: ‘That 
animal is a right scourge of God, spat out of 
Hell on to earth by God’s wrath.’ 

After his accession, in Blanning’s words 
Frederick ‘came out’. He spent most of his 
time far from prying eyes in Potsdam, south- 
west of Berlin, and enjoyed ‘intimate rela- 
tions’ with young officers, as well as his first 
valet Fredersdorf. The king called him ‘du’ 
and he acted as an unofficial prime minister. 
Frederick commissioned a fresco of Gany- 
mede and filled his parks with statues of 
Antinous or pairs of male lovers. His poems 


‘The Orgasm’ and ‘Palladion’, the first 
written for his handsome Italian favourite 
Count Algarotti, praise ‘glorious heroes, 
responding both actively and passively to 
their lithe and obliging friends’. 

Blanning emphasises the luxury and 
grandeur of the court of Prussia. Berlin had 
one of the largest city palaces in Europe and 
was surrounded by at least 20 country pal- 
aces for the monarch and the ruling fami- 
ly — many more than Vienna. Frederick II 
extended Charlottenburg, built Sans Souci, 
and the 638-room Neues Palais in Potsdam 
and bought a new palace in Breslau, capi- 
tal of Silesia, in which he installed a throne 
room. On campaign he shared his troops’ 
hardships: they loved him. In peacetime, he 
amassed magnificent collections of pictures, 
sculptures, jewelled rings and snuff boxes. 
Frederick’s greenhouses were as luxurious 
as his gilded rococo bedrooms and music 
rooms. He built the Berlin opera and found- 
ed the Berlin porcelain factory. 

Far from being ‘the first servant of the 
state’ as he sometimes claimed, in reality 
he was driven by desire for what he called 
‘the aggrandisement of my house’, ‘the 
glory of the House of Brandenburg’, how- 
ever much he hated its members; also for 
personal glory, to surpass his father and win 
the admiration of foreigners and poster- 
ity. Hence his conquest of Silesia from the 
House of Austria in 1740. He also devoted 
himself to the class interests of the nobil- 
ity, which he called ‘the finest jewel in his 
crown and the lustre of his army’. He would 
not tolerate ‘non-noble vermin’ in the offic- 
er corps. 

Frederick admired Louis XIV, who he 
resembled in his aversion to his capital, 
and in his love of music, rare marbles and 
colonnades. His carousel of 1750 was mod- 
elled on Louis XIV’s carousel of 1662. The 
Neues Palais was his Versailles, Sans Souci 
his Marly. Before the inevitable quarrel, 
Voltaire, who stayed at Potsdam in 1750-53, 
called his royal master ‘greater than Louis 
XIV... he thinks like Marcus Aurelius and 
writes like Cicero’. 

Like the recent books of John Rohl on 
Wilhelm II and Jonathan Steinberg on Bis- 
marck, Blanning shows that Prussia had a 
court society and culture — a ‘deep state’ 
not always visible on the surface. If more 
diaries and memoirs, such as those of Count 
Lehndorff and Hildegard von Spitzemberg, 
or the journalism of Alfred Kerr (father 
of the children’s author Judith Kerr) were 
translated, they would help us understand 
the driving force of the country which, 
before the self-inflicted cataclysm of 1914, 
was the powerhouse of Europe. 

Frederick’s legal system was a major 
achievement. Equality before the law was 
less elusive than in other European states. 
Peasants could appeal to the King against 
landowners’ manorial courts. Civil oppres- 
sion of Jews decreased. The public was con- 
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Far left: Frederick strolls with 
Voltaire through the palace 
of Sans-Souci; and (left) 
reviews his troops 
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suited on new laws. In an age which judged 
people by manners, his subjects were 
impressed that — unlike other monarchs 

— he took off his hat to anyone whom he 
encountered. 

Frederick IFs toleration, however, was 
less exceptional than it appears. The con- 
struction of a Catholic church in Berlin 
in 1747-73 would, as Blanning points out, 
have been impossible in Amsterdam or 
London. However, it merely enabled Berlin 
to catch up with other German cities. Dres- 
den already had Catholic and Protestant 
churches — in Mannheim the same church 
had been used by Lutherans, Calvinists and 
Catholics. Few Catholics rose to senior posi- 
tions in Prussia. 

Frederick micro-managed his monar- 
chy. Ministers were ‘only instruments of his 
will’, who rarely discussed his decisions. He 
despised the ‘turbulence’ of the English con- 
stitution. Frederick annexed West Prussia in 
1772 in the first partition of Poland, a Euro- 
pean catastrophe which he initiated. There- 
after, Blanning writes, ‘neither the peasants 
nor the numerous Jews experienced any 
improvement in their wretched lot’. 

Frederick inherited the best disciplined 
army in Europe. Prussian soldiers’ firing 
sounded ‘like a constant roll of thunder’. 
Unlike most other biographers, however, 
Blanning shows how many battles Freder- 
ick lost. His brother Prince Henry was not 
only a nicer man but also a better general 

— as the King occasionally acknowledged. 
Austria often defeated Prussia. Frederick 
was saved by British subsidies, the sacrifices 
of (and brutal discipline in) his rank and file, 
divisions among his enemies, above all his 


own willpower. In Blanning’s words he was 
‘an indifferent general but a brilliant war- 
lord’. If he had lost a war, he was ready to 
commit suicide (there were opium pills in a 
locket round his neck), and ‘see everything 
perish and buried with me, right down to the 
name of Prussia’. In that case, Europe might 
have been spared a lot. 

In his lifetime he was hailed by admir- 
ers (including his fellow freemasons) as 
‘the greatest man history has ever known’, 
‘the greatest of the great’, and so on. In the 
long term, his reign was also a poisoned 

Frederick commissioned a fresco of 
Ganymede and filled his parks with 
statues of male lovers 

chalice. Victories can be almost as damag- 
ing as defeats; ‘great men’ often do more 
harm than good. With the help of official 
editions of his collected works and corre- 
spondence, Frederick’s policies and cam- 
paigns were studied with reverence by later 
Prussian officers and officials. His elevation 
of the Prussian army, inculcation of mili- 
tary spirit in ‘ordinary people’, cults of risk- 
taking,‘preventive’ wars and expansion (‘if 
one does not advance, one retreats’), his 
overestimation of Germans and contempt 
for Poles and Russians, repeatedly demon- 
strated in Blanning’s wonderful book, were 
subsequently imitated by increasingly mili- 
taristic German governments. Annexed in 
1871 without the pretence of consultation, 
Alsace-Lorraine became another source of 
wars and tension — the Silesia of the late 
19 th century. 


The wars that Frederick’s successors 
helped to start led to — among far worse 
horrors — the expulsion of 13 million Ger- 
mans from their homes east of the Oder, 
and the expansion of Russia and Poland 
into the territories which Frederick had 
fought hard to annex. The Prussian monar- 
chy was abolished in 1918, the Prussian state 
in 1947. Today almost no Germans live in 
Silesia or Prussia. Breslau is called Wroclau, 
Konigsberg Kaliningrad. Poland and Russia 
have the last laugh. 

Frederick despised his neighbours to the 
south, the Saxons, whose land his troops 
devastated during the War of the Austrian 
Succession and the Seven Years’ War. The 
Saxon Crown Prince Frederick Christian, 
for his part, lamented the ‘insolence, cruel- 
ty and barbarism’ of the Prussian occupiers. 
The two states were opposites. Unlike the 
rulers of Prussia, the rulers of Saxony were 
friends of Poland. Saxon troops were often 
used as opera extras rather than killers: in 
1727 Augustus II, Elector of Saxony and 
King of Poland, gave Frederick William I a 
regiment of dragoons in exchange for pieces 
of blue-and-white porcelain. 

Lali Hortsmann recounts in her superb 
memoirs Nothing for Tears that she heard a 
former footman of the last King of Saxony 
declare in 1945, as he surveyed the destruc- 
tion of his country: ‘If my king had governed 
Germany, we should have had no war and 
suffered no defeat.’ Perhaps Tim Blanning 
will next turn his attention to Saxony, and 
write a biography of Augustus II, the ruler 
who transformed Dresden into a centre of 
European culture — and a favourite desti- 
nation for English travellers. 
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The politics of prediction 

Dominic Cummings 

Superforecasting: The Art and 
Science of Prediction 

by Philip Tetlock and Dan Gardner 
Random House Books, £14.99, pp. 340, 
ISBN 9781847947147 
Spectator Bookshop, £12.99 

Forecasts have been fundamental to man- 
kind’s journey from a small tribe on the 
African savannah to a species that can sling 
objects across the solar system with extreme 
precision. In physics we have developed 
models that are extremely accurate across 
vastly different scales from the sub-atomic 
to the visible universe. In politics we have 
bumbled along making the same sort of 
errors repeatedly. 

Until the 20th century, medicine was 
more like politics than physics. Its forecasts 
were often bogus and its record grim. In the 
1920s, statisticians invaded medicine and 
devised randomised controlled trials. Doc- 
tors, hating the challenge to their prestige, 
resisted but lost. Evidence-based medicine 
became routine and saved millions of lives. 
A similar battle has begun in politics. The 
result could be even more dramatic. 

In 1984, Philip Tetlock, a political scien- 


tist, did something new — he considered 
how to assess the accuracy of political fore- 
casts in a scientific way. In politics, it is usu- 
ally impossible to make progress because 
forecasts are so vague as to be useless. Peo- 
ple don’t do what is normal in physics — use 
precise measurements — so nobody can 
make a scientific judgment in the future 
about whether, say, George Osborne or Ed 
Balls is ‘right’. 

Tetlock established a precise measure- 
ment system to track political forecasts 
made by experts to gauge their accura- 
cy. After 20 years he published the results. 
The average expert was no more accurate 
than the proverbial dart-throwing chimp on 
many questions. Few could beat simple rules 
like ‘always predict no change’. 

Tetlock also found that a small fraction 
did significantly better than average. Why? 
The worst forecasters were those with great 
self-confidence who stuck to their big ideas 
(‘hedgehogs’). They were often worse than 
the dart-throwing chimp. The most success- 
ful were those who were cautious, humble, 
numerate, actively open-minded, looked at 
many points of view, and updated their pre- 
dictions (‘foxes’). TV programmes recruit 
hedgehogs so the more likely an expert was 
to appear on TV, the less accurate he was. 
Tetlock dug further: how much could train- 
ing improve performance? 


In the aftermath of disastrous intel- 
ligence forecasts about Iraq’s WMD, an 
obscure American intelligence agency 
explored Tetlock’s ideas. They created an 
online tournament in which thousands of 
volunteers would make many predictions. 
They framed specific questions with specific 
timescales, required forecasts using numeri- 
cal probability scales, and created a robust 
statistical scoring system. Tetlock created a 
team — the Good Judgment Project (GJP) 
— to compete in the tournament. 

The results? GJP beat the official control 
group by 60 per cent in year one and by 78 
per cent in year two. GJP beat all competi- 
tors so easily the tournament was shut down 
early. How did they do it? GJP recruited a 
team of hundreds, aggregated the forecasts, 
gave extra weight to the most successful, 
and applied a simple statistical rule. A few 
hundred ordinary people and simple maths 
outperformed a bureaucracy costing tens of 
billions. 

Tetlock also found ‘superforecasters’. 
These individuals outperformed others by 
60 per cent and also, despite a lack of sub- 
ject-specific knowledge, comfortably beat 
the average of professional intelligence ana- 
lysts using classified data (the size of the dif- 
ference is secret but was significant). 

Superforecasting explores the nature 
of these unusual individuals. Crucially, 
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Marcus 
Tullius Cicero: 
our guide 
to ‘the most 
tumultuous 
era in human 
history’ 


Tetlock has shown that training programmes 
can yield big improvements. Even a mere 
60-minute tutorial on some basics of statis- 
tics improves performance by 10 per cent. 
The cost-benefit ratio of training in forecast- 
ing is huge. 

It would be natural to assume that this 
work must be the focus of intense thought 
and funding in Whitehall. Wrong. Whitehall 
has ignored this entire research programme. 
Whitehall experiences repeated predictable 
failure while simultaneously seeing no alter- 
native to its antiquated methods, like 1950s 
doctors resisting randomised control trials 
that threaten prestige. 

This may change. Early adopters could 
use Tetlock’s techniques to improve perfor- 
mance. Success sparks mimicry. Everybody 
reading this could do one simple thing: ask 
their MP whether they have done Tetlock’s 
training programme. A website could track 
candidates’ answers before the next elec- 
tion. News programmes could require quan- 
tifiable predictions from their pundits and 
record their accuracy. 

We now expect every medicine to be 
tested before it is used. We ought to expect 
that everybody who aspires to high office is 
trained to understand why they are so like- 
ly to make mistakes forecasting complex 
events. The cost is tiny. The potential ben- 
efits run to trillions of pounds and millions 
of lives. Politics is harder than physics but 
Tetlock has shown that it doesn’t have to be 
like astrology. 


What is written down 

Peter Stothard 

Dictator 

by Robert Harris 
Hutchinson, £20, pp. 452, 

ISBN 9780091752101 
Spectator Bookshop, £18 


Marcus Tullius Cicero was the ancient mas- 
ter of the ‘save’ key. He composed more let- 
ters, speeches and philosophy books than 
most writers of any epoch; but more impor- 
tant than any particular work was that so 
much survived to define his time. He had a 
secretary, Tiro, who can reasonably be given 
the credit for researching, correcting, copy- 
ing and casting out his master’s words. In 
Robert Harris’s three novels of Cicero’s 
life, Marcus Tullius Tiro, the freed slave who 
took his name as well as dictation from his 
boss, gets his full reward. Over more than 
1,000 pages, the secretary is the narrator of 
how the world’s first great republic slipped 
into empire, a story that, thanks to the luck 
of literary survival, centres on Cicero as so 
many histories have before. 

Dictator draws on the final 14 years of 
Cicero’s writings, beginning in the year 
58 Bc when, still famed and shamed for 


killing the Catilinarian conspirators in his 
consulship five years before, he chooses 
exile rather than an open fight with big- 
ger, fiercer and suddenly united beasts, the 
plutocrat Marcus Crassus, the butcher- 
turned-constitutionalist Gnaius Pompeius 
and the genius of war and prose, Julius Cae- 
sar. How honest is Cicero — in public and 

Harris is brilliant at the political then- 
as-noWy giving us Caesar with a hint 
of Blair - and also of Thatcher 

in private — about why he is going? Com- 
promise clashes with principle, events with 
expectations, until a triumphant return, and 
one by one the murders of all those beasts 
and his own murder. 

Harris writes in his author’s note that 
these years are ‘arguably the most tumul- 
tuous era in human history’ before the rise 
and fall of Hitler. Most tumultuous? That 
is too great a claim. The years most signifi- 
cant for our understanding of what makes 
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political history? Absolutely. Generations 
of writers have agreed that in some pecu- 
liar way, a very Ciceronian way in truth, the 
Roman age had room for the iconic clash of 
characters that later ages lacked. 

Roman history was the past that most 
European politicians once knew. For a less 
knowing age Harris is not only a hugely 
successful writer of popular novels but a 
powerful writer about political practice. He 
starkly displays Cicero’s view of how the 
Roman Republic tottered from three-man 
to two-man to one-man rule, the stands of 
principle and struggles of compromise. 

Tiro is the ubiquitous observer, his slim 
frame squeezed into the most privileged 
places. He sees his master at his best and 
worst. He gives vivid verdicts on Cicero’s 
unhappy wives. He sees Caesar’s assassina- 
tion. He is on hand whenever news comes 
of battles won or lost. He is only occasion- 
ally unreliable about a fact. Something of a 
philosopher himself, he is an awestruck 
watcher of the stars. 

Harris has a delightful mastery of the 
political then-as-now, the self-righteous 
war-criminal (Caesar with a hint of Blair), 
the mad, veteran autocrat (Caesar with a 
hint of Thatcher), the ‘eating-house plot’ 
(remember Granita and Gordon Brown), 
the ‘genius of mediocrity’, the abuse of writ- 
ers by their families (where is the money in 
books?), and the last words in this noble 
trilogy, that ‘all that will remain of us is what 
is written down’. 
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To wit, deWitt 

Andy Miller 

Underma jordomo Minor 

by Patrick deWitt 
Granta, £12.99, pp. 336, 

ISBN 9781847088697 
Spectator Bookshop, £10.99 

Patrick deWitt is a Canadian writer whose 
second novel, a picaresque and darkly 
comic western called The Sisters Brothers, 
was much praised and shortlisted for the 
Man Booker prize in 2011. For the follow- 
up, deWitt has produced a picaresque and 
darkly comic middle-European fairy tale 
called Undermajordomo Minor. Instead of 
brothers named Sisters, it features a lone 
anti-hero with a girl’s name: Lucy (Lucien) 
Minor. As is traditional in storybook narra- 
tives, Lucy leaves his village of birth to seek 
his fortune — well, not to seek his fortune 
so much as just because he hates his village 
and everyone in it. He accepts a position 
assisting the caretaker (i.e. majordomo) of 
the castle of the Baron von Aux. On his way 
there he meets sundry vagabonds and odd- 
balls; once installed at the castle, he becomes 
embroiled in true love, intrigue and a sadis- 
tic orgy, described in gleefully lurid detail. 
By the end of his adventures young Lucy has 
cheated death, become a man and may even 
have learned something. Or not. 

The tale of Lucy Minor’s progress is grip- 
ping in places, unsettling in others. It is also 
consistently amusing. It seems reasonable to 
note that deWitt is a humorous writer rather 
than a hilarious one, a significant distinction. 
On the one hand this allows him to do some- 
thing other than make the reader laugh, e.g. 
grip, unsettle etc. But on the other, at times 
while reading this book I felt rather like 
Homer Simpson watching Garrison Keil- 
lor on TV, thumping the set and shouting 
‘BE MORE FUNNY!’ The novel is at its most 
involving when deWitt allows enchantment 
to take hold rather than be undercut. The 
romance between Lucy and Klara, his true 
love, is poignant; the aforementioned orgy is 
genuinely disturbing; Lucy’s consignment to, 
and attempted escape from, a seemingly bot- 
tomless pit is dramatic and nightmarish and, 
as a result, funny to boot. 

In the book’s acknowledgements, deWitt 
thanks more than a dozen authors (plus one 
cartoonist and a film director) whose works 
he ‘considered’ while writing it: Roald Dahl, 
Italo Calvino, even Jean Rhys. One might 
also add the Grimms, Kafka and Edward 
Gorey, as well as Magnus Mills and Dan 
Rhodes, whose short story collection Don’t 
Tell Me the Truth About Love (2001) contains 
mordantly hilarious fables of this ilk. None- 
theless, I finished Undermajordomo Minor 
feeling that deWitt is a literary original who 
will be around for a long time to come. It will 
be fun to see which genre he subverts next. 


Griffith in 1961, at the height of his powers 

Lover and fighter 

Rose George 

A Man's World: The Double Life of 
Emile Griffith 

by Donald McRae 

Simon & Schuster, £20, pp. 440, 

ISBN 9781471132346 
Spectator Bookshop, £17 

I don’t like boxing. If I ever get into a boxing 
ring. I’ll be in the corner with the governor 
of California, Edmund ‘Pat’ Brown, who in 
1963 called for ‘the abolition of this barbar- 
ic spectacle’ because another man had just 
been beaten to death in the ring. That man 
was Davey Moore, who had defended boxing 
before it killed him on the grounds that no 
one stopped the Indianapolis 500 when rac- 
ing drivers get killed. 

But another dead man is the focus of this 
book: our hero is the captivating, frustrat- 
ing, brutal Emile Griffith, who we meet at 
the age of 22, ‘happy and beautiful’, and who 
one year later battered to death the Cuban 
fighter Benny Paret, the first man whose 
death was shown live on television (the sec- 
ond was Lee Harvey Oswald). Griffith was 
not the only boxer to have killed another, but 
in most other ways he was unique: a man with 
the rippling muscles of an Adonis and a pro- 
digious talent for punching, he was a closet 
homosexual all his life. And what a closet gay 
he was: defiant, comfortable, oblivious, even 
though these were times in which, according 
to a nasty documentary produced by CBS, 
Americans considered homosexuality more 
harmful to society than adultery or prosti- 
tution, and it was still considered a mental 


illness by the American Psychi- 
atric Association. 

Luckily for Emile Griffith, it 
was also considered so shocking 
that he was left to be ‘different’ 
by the press, at least as long as 
he was a world champion fight- 
er. So he could frequent the 
gay bars around Times Square 
with impunity. He could be 
found French-kissing his friend 
Calvin Thomas in his dressing 
room after a fight, and nothing 
would be said until years later. 
There were barbs, of course: 
he did actually make ladies’ 
hats, so he was the ‘Mad Hat- 
ter from Manhattan’; he had 
‘outrageous flamboyance’. But 
still, no press went further than 
that, until the weigh-in before 
his fight with Paret, when the 
Cuban called him a ‘maricon’, 
a powerful slur, and mimed 
humping him from behind. Is 
that why Griffith beat him to 
death? McRae doesn’t think so, 
but then he often gives Griffith 
a lot of leeway. (Though they only met when 
Griffith was dying of dementia pugilistica 
and unable to speak, McRae is clearly fond of 
his subject.) Griffith, in an attempt to divert 
gossip, once told the press that he had hit his 
girlfriend to seem more manly. (The New 
York Post didn’t bother reporting it.) Nor did 
he ever come out, even when times changed. 
Although McRae is convinced that Griffith’s 
long-term companion Luis was his lover, Luis 
and Griffith always referred to each other as 
father and adopted son. 

McRae’s omniscience about Griffith’s 
thoughts and feelings is never fully explained: 
if they didn’t talk, how does he know that 
after Martin Luther King’s assassination, 
‘the world could seem confusing and mean’? 
Or that he ‘preferred making ladies’ hats to 
punching men in the face’? I conclude that 
McRae used transcripts from another book 
about Emile Griffith’s double life, by Ron 
Ross, though he calls Ross’s book ‘supple- 
mentary’ to his research. 

Whatever the source, Griffith had a hell 
of a life. His mother Emelda is monstrous, 
in girth and manner. Not only because she 
abandoned him as a young boy in St Kitts, 
to a lifestyle that he found so upsetting that 
he begged the local reformatory to let him 
in. But also because like many young boxers, 
who are family cash-cows, Griffith support- 
ed his mother and family to extraordinary 
lengths: at one point he was supporting Emel- 
da, his four sisters, three brothers, three cous- 
ins and his feckless lover Matthew. 

No wonder he took refuge in the gay and 
drag-queen bars of Times Square. He was 
known and welcomed there, and left alone. 
That was where he went after he ‘just kept 
punching’ Benny Paret in the ring, until 
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Paret’s brain was damaged beyond repair. 
McRae presents Griffith’s sorrow over 
this as life-long, culminating in a redemp- 
tive meeting with Paret’s son Benny Jr in a 
New York park. The reaction to the death at 
first was ugly: he was a ‘murderer,’ but also 
a ‘nigger’ and an animal who belonged in a 
cage. For a while he wouldn’t fight, but then 
he did. It was his business. When Sugar Ray 
Robinson killed a man, and at the inquest 
was asked whether he had deliberately got 
the man into trouble, he answered, ‘Getting 
a man in trouble is my business. I’m in the 
hurt business.’ 

Griffith was forgiven. The mantra of this 
book is Griffith’s comment in later life, when 
he said: ‘I kill a man and most people forgive 
me. However, I love a man and many say this 
makes me an evil person.’ There is repeti- 
tion, too much padding and the odd trip into 
purple prose, such as Orlando Cruz, the first 
boxer to declare himself gay, ‘reflecting on 
his lush and troubled island’s homophobia’ 
(Puerto Rico). But there is substance to go 
with the padding, like a decent boxing glove. 

Boxing history mixes with the politics of 
homosexuality as easily as they did for Grif- 
fith. It’s flawed, but McRae has done what 
Griffith’s old friend Freddie, a hero of Stone- 
wall, wanted when he said that ‘Emile lived in 
two worlds. He was a great fighter and they 
loved and respected him in boxing. In his 
other world, in my world, he made gay people 
feel so proud. He lived two lives but each one 
should be remembered. Each one should 
be celebrated.’ 


Bard times 

Stuart Kelly 

The Gap of Time: 

The Winter's Tale Retold 

by Jeanette Winterson 
Hogarth, £16.99, pp. 288, 

ISBN 9781781090299 
Spectator Bookshop, £14.99 

It is fair to say that Jeanette Winterson is not 
Shakespeare, though I cannot imagine why 
any authors would accept these commissions 
to retell the plays — Margaret Atwood is 
lined up for The Tempest, Howard Jacobson 
for The Merchant of Venice — since the only 
certainty is that the texts will not be as good 
as Shakespeare. At least Winterson has cho- 
sen one of the more fascinating plays. Col- 
lected with the comedies in the First Folio, it 
is a singularly stark and strange work. 

Updated to the present day, the jeal- 
ous King Leontes of Sicily is now Leo, the 
hedge-fund manager of Sicilia. His wife, 
MiMi, is a half-French chanteuse, and their 
mutual friend with whom Leo suspects her 
of having an affair is Xeno, not Polixenes. 
There are some subtle moments here, both 
in terms of Winterson’s text and how she 


has adapted the original — Leo referring 
to his ‘life as a life-sentence’ rings true, and 
the invented back story for the Shepherd 
(Shep) and his son the Clown (Clo) gives 
them depth. Winterson is at her best when 
writing about what she has written about 
before: ideas of paternity, family, adoption 
and adaptation. Other changes are not so 
successful. Xeno being mostly gay doesn’t 
really add anything to his story or Shake- 
speare’s, and though mostly naturalistic 
Winterson has to invent ‘BabyHatches’, as 
foundlings tend to be rather uncommon 
these days. 

Leontes as a moustache-twirling greedy 
banker removes a lot of the empathy that 
audiences can have with such a broken, tor- 
tured figure: it becomes easy to vilify him. 
Many of the greatest parts of the play can’t 
be translated from romance to reality. All 
the ambiguity and poetry leaches away. 
There is no equivalent to the great oracle 
scene where, counter to audience expecta- 
tions, the Delphic pronouncement is clear 
and straightforward. Autolycus, the great 
snapper up of unconsidered trifles, becomes 
a secondhand car dealer, for no real reason 
except it allows a weak joke on ‘autos like 
us’. Shakespeare’s most famous stage direc- 
tion — Exit, pursued by a bear — becomes 
someone getting beaten up at Bear Bridge. 

Then there’s the statue scene where 
Leontes’s wife, supposedly dead, imper- 
sonates her own statue. It is a miraculous 
moment when done right — and inspired 
Edwin Morgan to one of his finest poems, 
‘Instructions To An Actor’ — and a come- 
back concert just doesn’t cut it. Especially 
since the original has one of Shakespeare’s 
most haunting lines — on seeing the statue 
the penitent king says, ‘Hermione was not 
so much wrinkled.’ The novel peters out 
into essayistic musings on late Shakespeare 
and forgiveness. I would much rather have 
read 300 pages of non-fiction by Winterson 
on these topics. 


Two serious ladies 

Tim Martin 


The Story of the Lost Child 

by Elena Ferrante 
Europa, £9.90, pp. 480, 

ISBN 9781609452865 


‘You understand, Lenu, what happens to 
people: we have too much stuff inside and it 
swells us, breaks us.’ The line comes from the 
third of Elena Ferrante ’s Neapolitan novels, 
but it offers a fair summary of a sequence 
that concludes in this fourth volume. Set 
in Italy between the 1950s and the present, 
and documenting the turbulent friendship 
between two women from the same work- 
ing-class quarter of Naples, these books by 
a still-unidentified pseudonymous writer rat- 


tle like pressure-cookers with anger, outrage, 
frustration, jealousy and spleen. With every 
new instalment, their Paperchase-pastel 
covers (book four features a dreadful illus- 
tration of two little girls dressed like fair- 
ies) seem more and more like the work of 
a designer crossing some event horizon of 
fabulous irony. 

Despite the expansive list of dramatis 
personae at the front. The Story of the Lost 
Child will be mostly incomprehensible to 
anyone who hasn’t followed Ferrante ’s saga 
from the beginning. It opens in the mid-1970s, 
during the period of violent political extrem- 
ism known in Italy as the anni di piombo. 
Elena Greco, the novelist who narrates the 
sequence, is preparing to leave her husband 
and young children in Florence and embark 
on an affair with her childhood flame, Nino. 
This also means returning to Naples, where 
her friend Lila, the ‘restless creature with an 
irresistible force of attraction’ whose rela- 
tionship with Elena forms the core of the 
book, is now a successful computer pro- 
grammer. But Lila also remains neck-deep 

These books rattle like a pressure- 
cooker with anger, outrage, 
frustration, jealousy and spleen 

in the murky criminal world of ‘the neigh- 
bourhood’ where both women grew up and, 
as their lives begin to merge and overlap 
once again, decades of personal and political 
scores remain to be settled. 

Ferrante’s striking approach to narra- 
tive time takes centre stage here. In an ear- 
lier volume, an erotically charged account of 
a single summer expanded to fill almost a 
third of the book; here Ferrante compresses 
almost 30 years of her characters’ middle age 
into a single volume, which gives the book 
an unsettling mimetic air of rushing towards 
conclusion. 

As with previous instalments, the rela- 
tionship between Lila and Elena is mirrored 
in a set of fissional pairings that run through- 
out the novel. The mandarin reflectiveness 
of Elena’s literary Italian rubs up against the 
volcanic hostility of Neapolitan dialect, the 
shifting relationships in Italian party politics 
are contrasted with the opaque networks of 
Cammorista obligation and control, and the 
demands of women’s domestic lives are bal- 
anced against their achievements and ambi- 
tions in the public sphere. Ferrante’s prose is 
compellingly accurate at the molecular level 
of emotion where love and friendship shade 
into jealousy, manipulation and Schaden- 
freude, but it’s this narrative organisation 
that fascinates. 

Baggy and elastic at times, possessed of 
ferocious pace and discrimination at oth- 
ers, these books are page-turners that also 
aspire to reflect what the protagonist calls 
‘the disjointed, unaesthetic, illogical, shape- 
less banality of things’. It’s a startling com- 
bination. 
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Hitler’s emigres 

Germari'Speaking refugees dragged British culture into the 20th century. But that didn’t go 
down well in Stepney or Stevenage, says William Cook 


N ext week Frank Auerbach will be 
honoured by the British art estab- 
lishment with a one-man show at 
Tate Britain. It’s a fitting tribute for an art- 
ist who’s widely (and quite rightly) regard- 
ed as Britain’s greatest living painter. Yet 
although Auerbach has spent almost all 
his life in Britain, what’s striking about his 
paintings is how Germanic they seem. 

Born in Berlin in 1931, Auerbach was 
only seven when he came to England (his 
parents subsequently perished in the Holo- 
caust). By rights, he should stand alongside 
British artists such as Peter Blake and David 
Hockney, yet his work feels far closer to Ger- 
man painters like Georg Baselitz or Anselm 
Kiefer. Auerbach is a one-off, a unique paint- 
er with a unique vision. However he’s also 
part of a vast wave of Germanic immigration 
that has transformed British cultural life — 
mainly for the better, but at a price. 

During the 1930s, 100,000 refugees fled 
to Britain from the Third Reich. Britain had 
weathered other migrations, but this one was 
entirely different. Nazism had transformed a 
liberal democracy into a violent, superstitious 
tyranny. These refugees weren’t only fleeing 
from anti-Semitism. They were fleeing from 
a pogrom against western civilisation. This 
wave of immigrants wasn’t just another hud- 
dled mass — it was the cultural elite of Cen- 
tral Europe, the best and brightest from every 
avenue of academia and the arts. 

Arriving with nothing, starting from 
nothing, the achievements of these refu- 
gees were staggering. Every artistic genre 
was invigorated by their arrival, from music 
(Fritz Busch, Hans Keller) to literature (Ste- 
fan Zweig), from fine art (Kurt Schwitters, 
Oskar Kokoschka) to cinema (Emeric Press- 
burger, Karel Reisz). Gerard Hoffnung and 
Victor Weisz (aka Vicky) delighted Britain 
with their cartoons. Kurt Jooss and Rudolf 
Laban revolutionised British dance. Like 
Auerbach, Lucian Freud came to Britain 
from Berlin. Three of the Amadeus Quar- 
tet came from Vienna, and met in an intern- 
ment camp on the Isle of Man. 

German-speaking emigres enlivened 
every academic discipline: economics (Frie- 
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drich Hayek), mathematics (Max Born), 
philosophy (Karl Popper), psychology 
(Hans Eysenck), history (Eric Hobsbawm, 
Geoffrey Elton). . . The list goes on and on. 
In his fascinating book The Hitler Emigres 
(essential reading for anyone interested in 
this rich subject) Daniel Snowman calcu- 
lates that this intellectual exodus produced 
16 Nobel laureates, and 74 Fellows of the 
Royal Society. Many of these emigres were 
Jewish and some weren’t, but that hardly 
mattered. They were champions of civilised. 

The Mitteleuropdische aesthetic has 
never really been accepted by the 
population as a whole 

enlightened values, rather than members of 
a certain religion, or a certain race. 

If anything, these cultured refugees were 
even more influential behind the scenes. 
George Weidenfeld introduced a new inter- 
nationalism to British publishing. Claus 
Moser championed opera. Martin Esslin 
brought Brecht to the BBC. Nikolaus Pevs- 
ner and Ernst Gombrich elevated architec- 
tural history and art criticism. Rudolf Bing 
helped to establish Glyndebourne and the 
Edinburgh Festival (based on his memories 
of Salzburg). 

The influence of these artistic emigres 
has been so all-pervading that it’s easy to 
forget how insular British culture was before 
the second world war. Reviewing an exhibi- 
tion of German art at the Burlington Gallery 
in 1938, the art critic of the New Statesman 
declared, Tf Hitler doesn’t like these pic- 
tures, it’s the best thing I’ve heard about 
Hitler.’ British modernists fared no better. 
In 1938, the Tate’s director, J.B. Manson, said 
that Henry Moore would only enter the gal- 
lery over his dead body. Yet by 1951, Moore 
had become the star turn at the Festival of 
Britain. Finally, against all odds, these conti- 
nental emigres had dragged British culture 
into the 20th century. From now on, in Brit- 
ain, as on the continent, modernism was the 
status quo. 

This tale is usually told as a story with a 
happy ending, a triumph of progressive val- 


ues over reactionary, fuddy-duddy conserv- 
atism. But although Britain gained a great 
deal from this flood of foreign talent, you 
can’t help feeling, looking back, that some- 
thing was lost along the way. Before the war, 
British culture was much more staid, but 
more in tune with public opinion. Since 1945 
our artistic institutions have become much 
more Middle European: avant-garde, con- 
ceptual and out of step with popular taste. 

Among the British intelligentsia, mod- 
ernism has become the new orthodoxy, but 
this Mitteleuropaische aesthetic has never 
really been accepted by the population as 
a whole. There’s a cultural class divide in 
Britain (to an extent unknown in Germany) 
between highbrow and lowbrow, between 
bien-pensant and populist attitudes to art. 
The cognoscenti may flock to the latest show 
at the White Cube, but beyond the metro- 
politan bubble the feeling persists that most 
modern art is obscure and somehow foreign. 
This is a legacy of the Hitler emigres, and the 
modernist movement they inspired. 

Even at the time, some Britons feared this 
continental influx would change the nature 
of our island’s cultural life. In Snowman’s 
absorbing book, he recounts how Vaughan 
Williams was invited to become a patron 
of a new Anglo-Austrian Music Society, 
formed by Austrian musicians who’d fled to 
Britain. ‘The great thing which frightens me,’ 
he replied, ‘is that it will entirely devour the 
tender little flower of our English culture.’ 
Vaughan Williams loved Austrian music but 
he loved English music too, and he feared 
the former might overwhelm the latter. ‘We 
cannot swallow the strong meat of your cul- 
ture,’ he wrote. ‘Our stomachs are not strong 
enough.’ 

Actually, the field in which his worst fears 
were realised wasn’t music but architecture. 
During his brief exile in Britain, Walter Gro- 
pius inspired a new generation of British 
architects, but what worked in Weimar and 
Dessau didn’t suit Stevenage or Stepney. 
Erno Goldfinger’s tower blocks summed up 
the British aversion to brutalism. Hipsters 
adore his Trellick Tower, and his house is 
maintained by the National Trust, but he’s 
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From top left: Lucian Freud, Rudolf Bing, Stefan Zweig, Walter Gropius, Rudolf Laban, Max Born, Kurt Schwitters, Friedrich Hayek, 
Fritz Busch, Frank Auerbach, Emeric Pressburger, Oskar Kokoschka 


now best remembered as the inspiration for 
a particularly unpleasant Bond villain. 

It was no surprise that this architectural 
style failed to take root in Britain. Introduc- 
ing a Gropius exhibition at Riba, in 1934, the 
British architect Raymond Unwin teased 
the Germans for their devotion to theories. 
The British cultural style has always been 
discreet and understated — ironic, self- 
effacing, instinctively wary of radical inno- 
vations or big ideas. 

This gulf between British and conti- 
nental attitudes to all things intellectual 


was summed up by the Hungarian emigre 
George Mikes, in his wise and witty book 
about the immigrant experience called How 
to be an Alien. Tn England it is bad man- 
ners to be clever,’ he observed. Tt may be 
your own personal view that two and two 
make four, but you must not state it in a 
self-assured way, because this is a democrat- 
ic country, and others may be of a different 
opinion.’ Driven by the Hitler emigres, Brit- 
ain now has a very clever arts scene, but it’s 
an arts scene that feels alien to most Britons. 

Like Auerbach, my father emigrated 


from Germany to Britain when he was a 
boy. He arrived a decade later, a refugee 
from a defeated Reich. Like Auerbach, he 
became an artist. Auerbach was one of his 
teachers, at Camberwell Art School. When I 
look at my father’s paintings, I can see some 
of Auerbach in them. Like Auerbach, my 
father has lived in Britain ever since he was 
a child — but, like Auerbach, he’s still an art- 
ist from elsewhere. 


Frank Auerbach is showing at Tate Britain 
from 9 October until 13 March 2016. 
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7 want to break 
free-eee!’: Madeleine 
Worrall as Jane, the 
19th century’s Freddie 
Mercury, in ‘Jane Eyre’ 
at the Lyttelton 


Theatre 
Foote fault 

Lloyd Evans 

Mr Foote's Other Leg 

Hampstead Theatre, until 17 October 


Jane Eyre 

Lyttelton, in rep until 10 January 2016 


Samuel Foote (1720-77) was a star of the 
18th-century stage who avoided the censors 
by extemporising his performances. Today 
we’d call him a stand-up comedian special- 
ising in improv. He served tea to play-goers 
and claimed that the show was a free accom- 
paniment to the beverages. Dogged by 
homosexual scandals, he was hounded out 
of England at least once despite the patron- 
age of George III. A riding accident left him 
with a compound leg fracture (bone piercing 
flesh), which required amputation to pre- 
vent gangrene. The limb was hacked off in 
20 minutes. Foote hobbled back to fame and 
fortune playing Sir Luke Limp in The Lame 
Lover. At his burial the preserved limb was 
reunited with its owner. 

This is the great comic biography the 
18th century never gave us and the actor 
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Ian Kelly, spotting an opportunity, has writ- 
ten a book on which this play is based. The 
show is half-brilliant. We meet Foote as a 
teenager taking acting lessons backstage 
from a leading star. (Actors earned pennies 
coaching hopefuls during breaks between 
performances.) His fellow pupil David Gar- 
rick first appears as a young bumpkin from 
Lichfield with Ozzy Osbourne vowels and 
he later becomes the darling of Drury Lane 
and acquires a cut-glass accent. Foote and 
Garrick form a partnership with Irish beauty 
Peg Woffington but they argue over scripts 
and genres. Foote loves unpretentious fun 
whereas Garrick is devoted to high art and 
virtuoso interpretations of Shakespeare. 
When Foote mounts a comic version of 
Garrick’s acclaimed Othello the two thesps, 
both in costume, come to blows backstage. 
They wallop their blackened fists into their 
blackened faces while their curly wigs fly in 
all directions. The bout is watched in mock- 
terror by Foote’s dresser, Frank Barber, a 
Jamaican. 

Director Richard Eyre gives this jocular 
romp an atmosphere of frivolous but intel- 
ligent amusement that subtly flatters the 
audience. The actors clearly adore the mate- 
rial. Simon Russell Beale plays Foote as a 
twinkly desperado whose camp charm hides 
deep layers of jealousy and anger. Joseph 
Millson, a great if underrated comedian. 


suggests that Garrick was a bombastic pea- 
cock with an air of monumental pomposi- 
ty. The writer Ian Kelly does a marvellous 
turn as the future George III. He begins as 
an amiably bumbling Prince of Wales who 
acquires an icy hauteur once he ascends 
the throne. And Dervla Kirwan is brilliant- 
ly sexy as Foote’s comic partner. Peg. But I 
call it ‘half-brilliant’ because the play’s best 
parts are front-loaded before the interval. 
Act Two seriously needs decluttering. There 
are too many themes and personalities: gay 
scandals, libel intrigues, medical complica- 
tions, grants of royal patronage, electrical 
experiments, the loss of the American col- 
onies. Everything gets thrown in. Benjamin 
Franklin was kicking around London at the 
time so he’s given a lengthy cameo. These 
additional motifs will work only if they 
serve a single storyline and a central char- 
acter’s encounter with destiny. They don’t. 

Chop Benjamin Franklin for starters. 
And Fd cut George III as well 

A spot of ruthless and perhaps painful edit- 
ing is required. Chop Benjamin Franklin for 
starters. And I’d cut George III as well. His 
influence can be suggested through dialogue 
rather than incarnated on stage. Kelly would 
lose his role but his script would gain enor- 
mously. At three hours, the show defies all 
the received wisdom of the theatre and the 
movie house. As Billy Wilder said, ‘In come- 
dy, every minute over 90 counts against you.’ 

The Lyttelton has mounted a version of 
Jane Eyre in cahoots with Bristol Old Vic. 
It’s a weird blend of the postmodern and the 
traditional. Costumes and hair-dos belong 
to the right era but the set looks like a 
chimp enclosure designed by Richard Rog- 
ers. White lights glare down on a junkyard 
full of timber ramps, tree-house platforms 
and landscaped joists held together with 
DIY ladders. As a visual archive of Victo- 
rian Gothic this is less than a total triumph. 
Among the clutter looms a drum kit and a 
double bass which two jazzmen abuse with 
sadistic atonality. 

Presumably this is an act of homage to 
Charlotte Bronte’s lost decade hanging out 
on the Left Bank with Sartre and Picasso. 
The company are effective enough but they 
indulge in too many rehearsal-room experi- 
ments. Mr Rochester’s dog. Pilot, is repre- 
sented by an actor doing his Scooby-Doo 
party piece. Madeleine Worrall, in the title 
role, gives a solidly competent account of 
the 19th century’s Freddie Mercury (‘I want 
to break free-eee!’). Velvet-voiced Felix 
Hayes brings warmth and eccentricity to Mr 
Rochester and his oddball comic turn is the 
highlight of the evening. The show is utterly 
determined to follow every spit and cough 
of the original and I fear that it rather drags 
towards curtain-down. Revising students 
will find it an excellent resource. For a fun 
night out I’d look elsewhere. 
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Miles Richmond 

(1922-2008) 



Ronda, C. 1960 oil on board 62x76cms 24^8x29^8105 


Founding member of the Borough Group and a student and friend of David Bomberg, 
Miles Richmond evolved his distinct style by approaching colour as a psychological tool to give 
form to a world diffused by visible energies. His work embraced all genres, but he particularly 
excelled at landscapes, which, under his brush grew from a synthesis of Blakeian metaphysics, 
Cezanne, Bomberg's postwar 'immaterialism' and Richmond's own amateur interest in science. 


Exhibition 14th October - 6th November 2015 

Fully illustrated catalogue £15 inc p&p 
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Margit Carstensen as Petra, downing gin and grovelling on her deep-pile carpet, in 'The Bitter Tears of 
Petra von Kanf 


Film 

Incomprehensible genius 

Michael Tanner 

London’s Goethe-Institut has a two-month 
season of films of Rainer Werner Fassbind- 
er (whose 70th anniversary it’s celebrating), 
but only five movies, each one alternating 
with a film influenced by him from another 
country. Considering that Fassbinder created 
about 60 films, it seems rather a slim effort. 
Still, half of his output is available on DVD, 
at no vast cost, and, having revisited many 
of the films in the past few days, I am more 
struck than ever by how great he was, and 
how, thanks to innumerable kinds of pres- 
sure, he only intermittently did justice to his 
phenomenal creativity and energy. He exas- 
perates as often as he enthrals and moves. 
He seems to have been so obsessed with so 
many striking ideas that he could never bear 
not to be translating them into yet another 
full-length film, written, designed and direct- 
ed by himself, and often with a role for him 
in it too. He averaged several films a year, 
dying at the age of 37, in 1982. 


Fassbinder’s animating rage was the mis- 
ery of almost everyone’s life, and the diffi- 
culty of sorting out which parts of the misery 
are inherent in being alive, which can be put 
down to the cruelties that all relationships 
involve, and which to the social and politi- 
cal circumstances in which most of his char- 
acters live, with the emphasis on post-war 
West Germany. Decent people enter circles 
of corruption, and at the behest of their lusts 
succumb to them (Lo/a); settled people sud- 

Fassbinder’s animating rage was the 
misery of almost everyone’s life 

denly feel they’re going mad (Fear of Fear); 
the banality of existence makes people snap 
(Why Does Herr R. Run Amok?); society 
gives its members ideals which there is no 
hope of fulfilling (passim). In interviews, 
Fassbinder talked of ‘the revolution’ that 
must take place not on the screen but in life 
itself, but his recipe for the revolution was 
never spelled out, only the fearful state that 
we live in without it. 

That all sounds pretty trite, but nothing 
in the style of Fassbinder’s films is ever trite, 
though many of them can be accused of vir- 


tually every other aesthetic and 
moral crime. He was fascinat- 
ed by glamour, not only by its 
insidious power, but also by the 
sheer kitschy attractiveness of it, 
which he refused to deny. This 
partly explains his liking for tak- 
ing cheap novels or old B -mov- 
ies and re-presenting them, 
giving them depth at the same 
time as he made their surfaces 
even more alluring. Perhaps the 
most succinct way of putting it is 
that Fassbinder’s most success- 
ful films, as well as some of the 
less worthwhile ones, aim at and 
achieve an operatic intensity — 
often with the help of cunningly 
chosen snippets of actual ope- 
ras, of which he seems to have 
had a wide knowledge. Hence 
the error of Gerald Barry set- 
ting The Bitter Tears of Petra von 
Kant to music: the movie itself is 
already pitched at an artificial- 
ly high, desperate level, besides 
using La Traviata repeatedly as 
background sound. 

What may be one of Fassbind- 
er’s most perfect films begins by 
showing us the successful fash- 
ion designer Petra being intoler- 
ably affected, petulant and bossy. 
When a beautiful model, played 
by Hanna Schygulla, comes for 
an audition, Petra falls desper- 
ately in love with her, begins to 
arrange a big career, and then 
finds out what it means to be 
manipulated by someone who 
goes off to spend the night with ‘a big black 
man with a big black dick’. 

Petra’s suffering is abject and appalling. 
She becomes ever more beautiful as she 
downs gin from the bottle, exchanges one 
gorgeous wig for another, grovels on her 
deep-pile carpet, resolves to change and is 
given no chance to. Fassbinder is no more 
merciful to his characters than they are to 
one another. Even his tenderest film. Fear 
Eats the Soul, in which an elderly Munich 
cleaning lady and a young handsome Moroc- 
can Gastarbeiter marry, only for their union 
to be undermined by the anxieties that inev- 
itably result, leaves the spectator with an 
uneasy hope at best. 

Many of Fassbinder’s films are much 
wilder than that, indeed verge on the incom- 
prehensible, with his luscious set of personal 
neuroses and obsessions, lavishly unloosed 
by alcohol and drugs, leading to the artistic 
chaos that all too faithfully mirrored his life. 
But in how many other film directors can 
one sense such rich genius, often employed 
to obscurely noble ends? 

Fassbinder and European Cinema is at the 
Goethe-Institut until 4 December. 
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Cinema 

Speech impediment 

Jasper Rees 



Macbeth 

15, Nationwide 


Who goes to big-screen Shakespeare? Not 
theatre-goers much, and with reason. Apart 
from the odd corker by Kurosawa, arguably 
Olivier and Orson Welles — and let’s bung 
in Zeffirelli for those with a sweeter tooth 
— the Bard is a better scriptwriter when the 
words are dumped and the plots he nicked 
from elsewhere are updated. See 10 Things 
I Hate About You (the Shrew as high-school 
comedy). Forbidden Planet (Prospero in 
outer space) and, best of all. West Side Story 
(in fair Manhattan where we lay our scene). 

There is, as it happens, a semi-respect- 
ed English-language version of Macbeth by 
Roman Polanski, who used the cloak of art 
to get Lady M’s kit off (in his diaries, Ken- 
neth Tynan perved over Francesca Annis’s 
‘fesses tristes’).The makers of this new one 
feel the play’s time has come again and the 
production notes burble about greed being 
very this season. The actual film has no such 
thought in its head nor, come to that, many 
others either. 

The compelling case for another crack at 
Macbeth is staring us all in the face, surely. 
The story of Scotland ripped to shreds by 
factional chiefs and ambitious leaderenes is 
still breaking news. But that subtext seems 
to have evaded the attention of Australian 
director Justin Kurzel, whose calling card is 
Snowtown (2011), in which a teenage serial 
killer goes a-dicing in a nastier part of Ade- 
laide. His Macbeth is sort of the same, plus 
horizontal rain and naturally occurring dry 
ice. And actors you’d buy a ticket to see. 

Aside from its Aussie director, the Scots 
Nats may also come knocking on the door 
of the casting director, who has Macbeth 
played by a German Irishman (Michael 
Fassbender), Lady Macbeth by a French- 
woman (Marion Cotillard), Duncan, Ban- 
quo and Macduff by Englishmen and Lady 
Macduff by an Australian Pole. At least the 
witches are locally sourced, and the spear- 
carriers. The location scouts might also want 
to watch their backs: the king’s castle atop 
the dunes is Bamburgh in Northumberland, 
and the coronation is in Ely Cathedral. 

Outdoors it’s a different picture. The 
Highlands’ quags and crags are much 
admired by wide-eyed cinematographer 
Adam Arkapaw. It all looks horridly mag- 
nificent, if grimly colourless. No fervent 
woad is daubed on these bravehearts’ 
mugs, just mud and blood and black vertical 
stripes like prison bars (although Lady M 
wears a weird swoosh of sky-blue eye shad- 
ow from temple to temple in the banquet 
scene). Colour washes over the screen only 


in a spectacular amber sunset and then in 
an orange conflagration at the final, poorly 
attended battle. 

The real problem occurs whenever any- 
one opens their mouth to speak. A choice 
has been made to siphon the oratorical 
flourishes out of the verse. The result is 
a lot of iambic pentameter with the dial 
turned down to minus 11. Even in a howl- 
ing gale Fassbender mutters his lo-fi lines 
as if determined not to be fruity. Lady M 
murmurs about decapitating the monar- 
chy as if hatching a plan to file her nails or 
her tax return. All this introversion is liter- 
ally monotonous and, whisper it softly, a bit 
soporific. When Macduff hollers Awake!’ 
upon discovering Duncan’s corpse, it’s like 
an alarm clock going off. 

That said, blood spits and spatters, 
and blades pierce flesh with a fortissimo 
whoomph. Much knifework has also, neces- 
sarily, been visited on the text (Shakespeare 
shares his writing credit with three other 
persons), including the odd canonical line: 
‘Give me the daggers’ has been culled, fatally 
weakening the idea of Lady Macbeth as the 
real monster; she even gets feebly triste when 


her husband torches the Macduff bairns. 

The rethink offers up some potential 
essay topics for GCSE first-timers. Lady 
Macbeth screws Macbeth’s ‘courage to the 
sticking-place’ by submitting to an upright 
shag (‘I am settled,’ determines the Thane of 
Cawdor upon shooting his wad). The dagger 
he sees before him is handed to him by an 
apparition. Lady Macbeth’s madness is spo- 
ken to the vision of the dead toddler whose 
brains she’d happily dash out, incinerated at 
the start of the film. Birnham Wood comes 
to Dunsinane in flying sparks and wind- 
blown embers. And finally, little Fleance 
returns to take up a sword and prosecute 
Scottish schism into the future. 

But as a psychodrama it’s a bit rock vid 
— all flames and flashbacks, slo-mos, jump 
cuts and overdubs, with the weird sisters 
astride the heather like a ragged-trousered 
Bananarama. Nothing like enough is made 
of Cotillard’s otherness as a French import a 
la Mary Queen of Scots, while the film is far 
too enthralled by Fassbender’s animal mag- 
netism to make any profound enquiry into 
what oils Macbeth’s cogs. Alas, what’s done 
cannot be undone. 
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BOOKS & ARTS 



'Dead Rabbif, 1962, by Dennis Creffield 


Exhibitions 
Now you see it, 
now you don’t 

Martin Gay ford 

Avigdor Arikha: Painting & Works 
on Paper 

Marlborough Fine Art, until 17 October 

Dennis Creffield: Painting of 
Innocence and Experience 

James Hyman Fine Art, until 30 October 

Robert Irwin: 2 x 2 x 2 x 2 

White Cube, Bermondsey, until 15 Novem- 
ber 


Cerith Wyn Evans 

White Cube, Bermondsey, until 15 Novem- 
ber 


The artist, according to Walter Sickert, ‘is he 
who can take a piece of flint and wring out 
of it drops of attar of roses’. In other words, 
whatever else it is — and all attempts at 
definition tend to founder — art consists in 
making something rare and memorable out 
of not very much. 

Those words of Sickert’s popped into my 
mind as I looked at an exhibition of works 


by Avigdor Arikha at Marlborough Fine 
Art. Among these were pictures of a piece 
of toast, two pairs of socks, a casually folded 
orange tie, and part of a bathroom including 
a roll of toilet paper. 

Arikha (1929-2010) was a French-Israeli 
artist based for much of his life in Paris. For 
15 years he was an abstract painter, then in 
1965 he abruptly began to depict the world 
around him. He turned to Alberto Giaco- 
metti one evening in the Bar du Dome on 
boulevard Montparnasse and announced, 
‘You were right!’ 

In post-war Europe, Giacometti had 
been the great proponent of figurative art. 
But while in London there were important 
painters — notably Freud, Bacon, Auerbach 
and Kossoff — who took that path, in late 
20th-century France Arikha was a solitary 
figure, which may be why he is now in dan- 
ger of being forgotten. 

This is unfair. He was uneven, as many art- 
ists are, but he could attain a richly mysteri- 
ous quality — especially when working only 
in velvety blacks and focusing on something 
extremely ordinary. Indeed, the more hum- 
drum the subject the better; he succeeded 
much less well when depicting a famously 
glamorous film star — Catherine Deneuve — 
or the bodies of naked young women. 

That boundary between figuration and 
abstraction was a crucial boundary in the 


1950s and 60s — a sort of pictorial Iron Cur- 
tain. Some artists, like Arikha, switched sides 
after a dramatic conversion. Others found 
that very frontier fascinating. Frank Auer- 
bach has spoken of how he felt the most 
exciting thing a painter could do was to cross 
the border from figurative to non-figurative, 
time and again, from one side to the other. 

The same, perhaps, could be said of Auer- 
bach’s exact contemporary, Dennis Cref- 
field (born 1931), a selection of whose work 
over 60 years is on show at James Hyman 
Fine Art. A first encounter with a Creffield 
may suggest you are dealing with a gestural 
abstraction. In front of you are bold, scything 
brush strokes but few distinct forms. Then a 
look at the title reveals that this is in fact a 
view of Greenwich or a still life, and you look 
again — and begin to discern the subject. 

Like Auerbach and Kossoff, Creffield 
attended classes by the charismatic painter 
David Bomberg. There are pictures here 
that instantly bring Bomberg to mind. But 
Creffield is not by any means a clone of his 
intense and brooding mentor. His work, 
after some gloomy panoramas of London in 
the 1950s, became more light, airy, and — an 
unusual quality, especially in post-war figu- 
rative art — joyous. 

Robert Irwin is a West Coast American 

The boundary between figuration and 
abstraction in the 1950s and 60s was 
a pictorial Iron Curtain 

artist who comes from the same genera- 
tion as Arikha and Creffield (he was born 
in 1928). His art, however, sidesteps the 
abstract/figurative dichotomy altogether. It 
is virtually immaterial. One work on show 
in 2 X 2 X 2 X 2, his exhibition at White Cube, 
Bermondsey, consists of two transparent, 
sharply angled columns. These are very close 
to being not there at all. From some points 
of view, you hardly notice them, from others 
they slice into your visual field or offer a tall 
thin band of reflection. 

Another piece, ‘Black Painting’ (2015), 
consists of two squares with a surface of lac- 
quered pigment so smooth they form twin 
mirrors. Again, when you look into them 
you see yourself, and the rest of the White 
Cube gallery, as in a glass darkly. Irwin has 
observed that you don’t need to worry about 
whether his work is art or not, ‘It’s just about 
what you are seeing or not seeing.’ 

Maybe — but, visually, this is close to a 
starvation diet. The other works by Irwin on 
show contrive to make neon tubes rather 
dim (and also stripy). A parallel exhibition 
by Cerith Wyn Evans, also at White Cube, 
consists of more neon tubes — one repro- 
ducing a motif from Duchamp, but drawn 
in light — suspended from the ceiling, plus 
revolving palm trees and a complicated glass 
thing that makes an eerie musical sound. 
This may not be the artistic equivalent of 
attar of roses, but it’s definitely more fun. 
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Opera 
Lady killer 

Anna Picard 

Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk 

Coliseum, in rep until 20 October 


Lost in Thought: A Mindfulness 
Opera 

LSO St Luke’s 


‘Kiss me, Sergei! Kiss me hard! Kiss me 
until the icons fall and split!’ sings Katerina 
Ismailova, adulterous antiheroine of Lady 
Macbeth of Mtsensk. Stalin was not amused 
by Shostakovich’s bleak black comedy but 
our culture would be poorer without bored 
wives like Katerina. Perhaps all that Emma 
Bovary, Anna Karenina and Laura lesson 
needed was a proper kiss — the sort that 
mutes the white noise of disappointment. 
But a kiss is never enough in these caution- 
ary tales of bourgeois bed-hopping. One 
thing leads to another and before you know 
it you’re knocking back the arsenic, throw- 
ing yourself in front of a train or back home 
listening to the wireless with poor dear Fred, 
a man whose kisses were never that hot. 

Where Emma, Anna and Laura hedge 
and idle, Katerina hurtles headlong into lust. 


disgrace and murder. She is, in both senses, a 
fast woman. Yet the striking thing about her 
in Dmitri Tcherniakov’s English National 
Opera production is her stillness — a stillness 
mirrored in conductor Mark Wigglesworth’s 
symphonic reading of a score blistered with 
frenzied dances. Moored in a thick, red womb 
of oriental carpets, Patricia Racette’s Kateri- 
na holds a glittering concentrate of fury in her 
dark eyes and her finely tempered voice. To 
either side, secretaries and factory hands go 
about their business, checking orders, answer- 
ing phones. The forklift truck comes into play 
later, in one of the cartoonish gang-bangs by 
which ENO’s audience defines its tolerance. 
Less vivid an assault than that in Damiano 
Michieletto’s Guillaume Tell, the rape/not- 
rape of Rosie Aldridge’s blowsy Aksinya is 
also less transgressive than the moment when 
Katerina’s father-in-law Boris (Robert Hay- 
ward) places his heavy wandering hand on 
her childless belly. 

Boris is the first to go in Katerina’s 
pheromone-fuelled killing spree, dis- 
patched by poisoned mushrooms. Next up 
is Zinovy (Peter Hoare), her shrill, blank- 
firing husband. Neither is lamented until 
Adrian Thompson’s Shabby Peasant notic- 
es the whiff emanating from the cellar. Nor 
is greedy, sulky Sergei (John Daszak) much 
of a catch: a small-town Casanova whose 
cold, dull eyes are sharp enough to notice 


a woman who is ripe for the plucking. Now 
veiled and in thrall, Katerina abases herself 
like a Magdalene, kissing Sergei’s unde- 
serving feet. Her desire burns brightly even 
in a distempered prison cell. Only when 
Sergei screws Sonyetka (Clare Presland) in 
front of her does she snap, killing the slut 
and herself, through the brutal agency of 
the prison guards. 

There is much to admire: an orchestral 
performance charged with pity and pitiless- 
ness; choral singing of votive beauty in Act 
IV; boldly dislikable characterisations from 

Lost in Thought sounded like 
chemically castrated early Birtwistle 

Hayward, Hoare, Daszak, Aldridge and 
Presland; a lighting design (by Gleb Filsht- 
insky) that snaps and splinters at moments 
of crisis; a central performance of immacu- 
late control and engagement from Racette; 
the score itself, with its wildness and its las- 
situde, its sullen brass, narcotic strings and 
hot tattoos of side drum and xylophone. Yet 
there are moments when Wigglesworth’s 
symphonic approach fails, and Thompson’s 
tittle-tattle dance sees pit and stage at two 
different tempi. Tcherniakov communicates 
a tragedy with no comedy and no context 
(the other prisoners in the gulag are invis- 
ible). By making Lady Macbeth all about the 



EUAN UGLOW 

( 1932 - 2000 ) 

7 October - 6 November 2015 


Catalogue available on request 
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Dance 

Gutted! 

Ismene Brown 

Romeo and Juliet 

Royal Opera House, in rep until 2 Decem- 
ber 


Les Ballets Trockodero de Monte 
Carlo 

Touring until 11 November 

Hofesh Shechter Company: 
Barbarians 

Sadler’s Wells 


There was blood on the walls and floor at 
the birth of Kenneth MacMillan’s Romeo 
and Juliet in 1965. The violence of the sub- 
ject was matched by the goings-on in the 
wings, the scrap over the first-night casting, 
in which the original Juliet, the young Lynn 
Seymour, found herself relegated down the 
list having had an abortion to take the role. 
Due to Machiavellian box-office politics, 
the premiere was staged in New York, with 
Fonteyn and Nureyev as the young lov- 
ers, and rising star MacMillan, horrified at 
being steamrollered, quit the Royal Ballet. 

None of the smell of blood and fury sur- 
vives in the Royal Ballet’s scrupulously 

Someone has coached the guts out of 
Romeo and Juliet. How could 
this happen'’ 

scrubbed-down 50th anniversary staging. 
Though there is a splendid new conductor in 
the pit, Koen Kessels, and the dust seems to 
have been blown off the lighting on Nicholas 
Georgiadis’s masterly sets and costumes, the 
stage atmosphere felt uncharged, a polite 
homage to the past. Someone has coached 
the guts out of the ballet. 

Sarah Lamb, as pale as a sliver of the 
moon, performs Juliet docilely and pret- 
tily, with delicate fingers and pointed feet 
at all times. Disappointingly the exultant 
dancing of Vadim Muntagirov, in his much- 
awaited debut as Romeo, was not coached 
with enough thespian sophistication to put 
an emotional rocket under this placid last- 
minute coupling, which came about when 
the fiery Natalia Osipova withdrew due to 
injury. The Mercutio and Benvolio of Valen- 
tino Zucchetti and James Hay seemed like 
small boys at play. Christopher Saunders 
characteristically made Lord Capulet a bore, 
and only Thiago Soares’s glowering Tybalt 
and Bennet Gartside’s Escalus hailed from 
somewhere conscious of life being brutish 
and short. 

How could this happen? Given the music, 
written by Prokofiev in the grim Soviet Thir- 
ties, and its roaring and weeping; and given 
the rebellion of the Sixties teenagers Mac- 


'A glittering concentrate of fury in her dark eyes': Patricia Racette as 
Katerina Ismailova in ‘Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk’ 


boredom of one woman, he has depoliticised 
a political opera. 

Composed by Rolf Hind and directed by 
Frederic Wake-Walker, Lost in Thought was 
billed as a ‘mindfulness opera’ and contained 
maybe 15 minutes of music that sounded 
like chemically castrated early Birtwistle. 
Stripped of our bags, our phones, our shoes 
and writing material (this was press night) 
for four hours, we took our places on cush- 
ions, chairs and yoga mats, holding cards that 
read ‘Sit. Walk. Sit. Eat. Wash up. Sit. Rest. 
Waking up. Sit. Play. Walk. Chant. Sit. Break- 
ing the silence.’ (D minus for grammar.) 

The drama, we were told, would be in our 
minds. As mezzo-soprano Lore Lixenberg 
majestically intoned a meditation sequence 
in which we were encouraged to ‘return 
our distracted thoughts to our breath’ and 
become ‘super-aware’ of the febrile dings 
and pitchless breaths from the instrumen- 


talists, I reflected on the biddability of the 
British audience. In 15 years of reviewing I 
have been locked into a cage, fed baklava, 
held a leash with a half-nude dancer at the 
end of it, been embraced, shoved, seduced, 
and got lost in a warehouse in the Isle of 
Dogs. I can take immersion. But washing 
up? Having held a grape between my teeth 
at Lixenberg’s command, walked about the 
room waving a whirly tube (wow), eaten a 
bowl of lentils then swished it in cold, dirty 
water, my distracted thoughts turned to 
norovirus. I thought I’d done well to smug- 
gle in a notebook but one woman had a 
contraband cucumber. A cucumber! Never 
have I felt so carnivorous, so cynical, so dec- 
adent or so bored by something that might 
have aspired to the joy and wit of a work 
like John Cage’s Song Books had it been 
less pious. Had you handed me a poisonous 
mushroom, I’d have swallowed it whole. 
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Millan was accessing in his ballet, with his 
headstrong love scenes and ugly, necrophili- 
ac last pas de deux. None of that was making 
it on to the stage. 

And there’s also an aesthetic point that’s 
lost in such an unbelievable performance as 
Saturday’s; it is that MacMillan’s 1965 bal- 
let is a vital joining point between classical 
ballet and a new theatre of naturalism. That 
gale of modernity needs to blow through the 
performance. Only this way can MacMillan’s 
skills — as seen in the terrifically structured 
first fight scene, the cinematic editing of Act 
2, the traditional virtuosity of Romeo’s cho- 
reography and the wonderful modernism 
of Juliet’s — excite and alarm us each time. 
Romeo and Juliet can’t just be a floral sofa 
for a company to sink into and count its box- 
office takings. 

I was thinking how much the cries of disap- 
pointment by fans over Osipova’s withdrawal 
emphasise the current inadequate ballerina 
wattage at Covent Garden, which is a legacy 
of a decade of glassy-eyed artistic direction in 
the Royal Ballet and the Royal Ballet School. 
The best of the men, Steven McRae, Vadim 
Muntagirov and Federico Bonelli,have super 
dancing skills but lack the dramatic urgency 
we’d also get from, say, Sergei Polunin, Johan 
Kobborg or Irek Mukhamedov. And the cur- 
rent repertoire choices by Royal Ballet direc- 
tor Kevin O’Hare lurch from classical to 
contemporary, with not many 20th-century 
ballets to develop dancers into more arrest- 
ing interpreters. 

Whereas — you can see where I’m 
going with this — Les Ballets Trockadero 
de Monte Carlo have the dancing and the 
star-quality skills. Even by their standards, 
this latest trip to the UK by the hairy male 
ballerinas is showstopping. It’s not just the 
now very refined way that the men danced 
on pointe (they are so good they don’t have 
to deprecate their appropriation of the 
ladies’ territory any more), it is the abso- 
lute command they have of their artistry, 
serious artistry. 

When they’re dancing Les Sylphides or 
their precision-tooled Balanchine or Cun- 
ningham parodies, this is not a Miss Piggy 
on pointe moment, though there are loads 
of Muppety jokes. It is that the genius who 
has scripted the microplot of their ensem- 
ble comedy has also instilled such an exact 
appreciation of the period differences of the 
ballets, the quirks and manners of each cho- 
reographer. You can see in the performanc- 
es exactly why each ballet has been selected 
and how hugely the performers love inflect- 
ing it with their own personality. 

As for Yakatarina Verbosovich (Chase 
Johnsey) and Nina Immobilashvili (Alberto 
Pretto), is there some legally impregnable 
reason why they should not be hired as seri- 
ous talents by a conventional ballet compa- 
ny with gaps in its ballerina ranks? 

I was going to add something semi- 
cheerful about Hofesh Shechter, whose 


dances in Gluck’s Orphee et Eurydice in the 
Royal Opera’s superb new staging are fresh 
for the first half at least, even if they fall flat 
in the finale. But then I saw his own com- 
pany’s numbingly, deafeningly trite the bar- 
barians in loveltHE bAD at Sadler’s Wells, 
so I won’t. 


Television 
Independents’ day 

James Delingpole 


I really hadn’t meant to write a postscript 
to last week’s column on my dark Super- 
tramp past. But then along came a TV pro- 
gramme which reminded me: I WAS cool 
once. It happened after Oxford when I 
became, almost simultaneously, both an 
acid-house freak and an indie kid. And 
BBC4’s three-part special — Music Eor 
Misfits: The Story of Indie (Friday) — cap- 
tured quite brilliantly what it was like to 
live in that golden era of floppy fringes, 
black Levis, obscure music, psychotropic 
substances and DM boots. 

Watching it, I knew just how it must 
have been for combat veterans watching 
The World at War in 1973. Same distance 
in time from the actual event; same sense 
of disbelieving unreality: T was there, man. 
At least, I think I was. But it all seems so 
very long ago.’ 

What made the indie era special was 
that it was the last era when music was not 
a ubiquitous commodity. I don’t mean chart 
music: obviously, that carried on much as 
before. Rather I mean the kind of music 
you had to seek out and find; that hadn’t yet 
been embraced and sanitised by the main- 
stream, as happened at roughly the point 
where Oasis accepted an invitation from 
Tony Blair to No. 10 and when the new 
Swinging London was celebrated in Vani- 
ty Eair; that involved courting the mockery 


of your peers (‘New Fast Automatic Daf- 
fodils? Kitchens of Distinction???’), risk- 
ing death by crushing in the smoky, sweaty 
mosh pits of tiny garage venues, and epic 
journeys to remote places like Belfast in 
order to catch Ride before they got unac- 
ceptably big. (Which, thank heavens. Ride 
never quite did, though one of them now 
plays with Oasis.) 

Let me explain. Indie was at once a state 
of mind, a loosely defined musical genre, and 
a reference to all the tiny DIY record labels 
that began springing up from the late Sev- 
enties to the early Nineties, in defiance of 
the hegemony of majors like Warners, EMI 
and RCA. 

It was born — I learned from our expert 
guide Mark Radcliffe — with Buzzcocks, a 
Mancunian punk band which I’d hitherto 
associated only with that (very catchy) one- 
hit-wonder single ‘Ever Fallen In Love’ 

From the indie labels we got the entire 
UK dance scene 

and with a now-defunct pop-comedy panel 
game series. But no, the Buzzcocks, it seems, 
were the fons et origo of indie. Their 1977 
EP Spiral Scratch is revered by trainspotter 
musos because it was the first to be manu- 
factured, marketed and distributed by the 
band themselves. Its tremendous success 
— i.e. it didn’t lose money — encouraged 
other DIY moguls to follow suit with Liv- 
erpool’s Zoo, Coventry’s 2 Tone Records, 
London’s Rough Trade and Mute, and, the 
daddy of them all, Tony Wilson’s Factory in 
Manchester. 

All this might be a bit sad, obscure and 
footnotey were it not for a simple fact: 
almost everything that was great about 
music in that era sprang from indie labels. 
Madonna, Michael Jackson, yes, they were 
the majors’ and welcome to them. But from 
the indies we got The Specials, Echo and the 
Bunnymen, Depeche Mode, The Teardrop 
Explodes, The Smiths, New Order, Oasis, 
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and, you could argue, virtually the entire UK 
dance scene. 

For me it all goes to show what extraor- 
dinary things musicians can achieve when, 
instead of striving to change the world, they 
simply stick to their knitting. The genius of 
Factory was that its founder Tony Wilson 
ran it like an experiment whose sole raison 
d’etre was to let creative people do what- 
ever the hell they wanted. It’s why in busi- 
ness terms it was such an abject failure. But 
without his generosity of vision, music would 
have been considerably the poorer. 

Before I go, a quick recommendation: The 
House ofDVF (E! Online). It’s a bit like The 
Apprentice only set in the world of New York 
fashion, with sundry poised, beautiful and 
ruthless tigress wannabes competing for the 
position of ‘brand ambassador’ to the glorious- 
ly wise, imperious, captivating and deservedly 
legendary inventor of the ‘wrap dress’ Diane 
von Furstenberg. Probably it’s even more per- 
fect if you’re gay or female, but I, too, find it 
transfixingly watchable. The scene last week, 
for example, where the really bitchy, pushy, 
dyed-blonde one gets summoned for an audi- 
ence with Diane in her limo in Paris Fashion 
Week and you’re not quite sure if she’s going 
to get the Bag of DVF Goodies all contestants 
dread because it means they’ve been fired. 

Oh, and Jessica Joffe. That’s all I’m say- 
ing. Jessica Joffe. 


FREE 
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Radio 

Special effects 

Kate Chisholm 

Maybe what we love about radio is the way 
that most of its programming allows us the 
luxury of staying content with ourselves, of 
realising that it’s OK to be no more, or less, 
than average. There’s no spangle, no sparkle 
on the wireless; nothing to make us feel we 
should be aspiring to live in a fake and fan- 
tastical world of gilded lives, to be uber-rich, 
super-tanned, ultra-happy. On the contrary, 
you could say most radio is a celebration of 
Ms or Mr Average. 

Think of all those short stories, plays, 
features and real-time, real-voice record- 
ings which take us right inside (too far 
inside, some might say) the banality of 
most domestic situations. We can listen in 
our average homes, with our modest decor, 
glitter-free wardrobes, our everyday rou- 
tines and lack of red-carpet party invita- 
tions, and take comfort from the fact that 
the people we are listening to are no differ- 
ent from ourselves. 

Such thoughts were triggered by Ian 
Sansom’s series of essays for Radio 3, 
About Average (produced by Stan Fergu- 
son). What’s wrong with being average? he 
asked. Why has outdoing, surpassing aver- 
age become the mantra of our times? 

Sansom reminded us that what was once 
average — the fact, for instance, that just a 
few decades back we all (or most of us at 
least) smoked like chimneys, and wore gloves, 
hats and three-piece suits — soon becomes 
exceptional, and vice versa. He quoted from 
WH. Auden’s poem ‘The Average’ about a 
young man whose parents sacrificed every- 
thing in their desperate desire to turn their 
son into something special. But when he saw 
himself as ‘the shadow of an Average Man 
Attempting the Exceptional’, he could only 
run away. Those who despise the average, 
Sansom concluded, are people-haters. 

This thought, you could say, was ech- 
oed by Brian Eno on Sunday night. He was 
giving this year’s John Peel Lecture (BBC 
Radio 6 Music) in memory of the radio pre- 
senter and music buff — an oxymoron in 
itself, for surely Peel would never have been 
seen dead behind a lectern. Eno, though, 
with his signature obtuseness, that ability to 
look at things backways on (he once advised 
us, for instance, to ‘honour’ our mistakes and 
to look at them instead as ‘hidden inten- 
tions’), gave us all a surprise by delivering a 
philosophical/political treatise packed with 
literary references and fuelled by a passion 
not so much for music (rarely mentioning 
his own achievements in that field) but for 
education, for opening minds, for art as play- 
time for adults. 

He began by asking that somewhat pre- 
dictable question, is art a luxury? But he 


gave it an Eno twist by suggesting ‘art is 
what we don’t have to do’. We have to eat, 
but we don’t have to create a baked Alaska. 
We have to wear clothes but not necessarily 
Dior or Dr Martens. We have to move but 
we don’t have to dance a rumba. We have 
to communicate but we don’t have to write 
epic poetry. Straight away he invited us in 
to think about art not as a form of activity 
indulged in only by the lucky few, but art as 
something we all can (and indeed should) 
inhabit everyday. He also saw this as some- 
thing very Reithian, very BBC in fact. 

You may have heard about the letter 
written by the heads of seven Scandinavi- 
an broadcasting corporations in praise of 
the BBC or rather its role both as a demo- 
cratic enabler at home and as a promoter of 
British interests on the international stage. 

‘Art is what we don’t have to do.’ We 
have to eat but we don’t have to create 
a baked Alaska 

Steve Hewlett, on last week’s The Media 
Show (Wednesday), talked to Cilia Benko, 
the director-general of Sweden’s public- 
ly funded radio station, Sveriges Radio. 
What struck me about the interview was 
not Benko’s enthusiasm for the BBC, or 
her warning that diminishing the BBC at 
home would diminish Britain’s stature on 
the international stage, but Hewlett’s line 
of questioning, which was both aggressively 
interrogative and surprisingly defensive, as 
if he himself was not convinced about the 
BBC’s role and future. 

First he seemed surprised that the Scan- 
dinavians knew all about charter renew- 
al and the licence fee. Then he barged in, 
‘Did the BBC have anything to do with the 
writing of this letter?’ To which Ms Benko 
replied, tartly, ‘This was our initiative . . . We 
are quite aware of what is going on in your 
country,’ wrongfooting Hewlett. 

He had insulted her intelligence as a 
leading broadcaster (of course, she would 
know about how the BBC works, and espe- 
cially the debate about how to fund it). He 
diminished the BBC by suggesting that the 
Scandinavian broadcasters would not have 
thought of writing the letter of their own 
volition, out of their own admiration of and 
concern for the corporation. And he had 
not given us, his listeners, the information 
we needed by asking the right question: why 
are you so concerned? 

Radio 3’s weekend marathon at the 
Wellcome Collection in quest of answers 
to the question ‘Why music?’ was a time- 
ly illustration of why Benko and co. might 
be concerned about the future of the BBC. 
Max Richter’s composition Sleep, which was 
played through the night, secured Radio 3 
a Guinness World Record for longest live 
broadcast of a single work. Definitely not 
average. But how many listeners stayed 
awake to hear it? 
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NOTES ON... 

Cruising 

By Ian Thomson 


B y the end of my ten-day Atlantic cross- 
ing to New York, a new wellbeing 
seemed to radiate from me. Lulled by 
the motion and murmurings of the rocking 
sea, I slept like a baby. I was never bored. 
Queen Mary 2, the Cunard Line’s flagship, 
has everything from a ballroom, planetarium 
and library to an art-deco Titanic-'&iy\Q din- 
ing hall. Passengers do not want for anything: 
there’s even a mortuary. 

The last time I shipped out to New York 
from Southampton was in 1961, when I was a 
baby. We stayed in New York for more than a 
year while my father worked for a Wall Street 
investment bank. During our homeward jour- 
ney on Cunard’s Queen Elizabeth — 83,000 
tonnes of staunchly riveted Glasgow steel — 
I won the Best Dressed Baby competition as 
the Roman sea-god Neptune (complete with 
a tinfoil trident). 

Getting to and from New York was 
half the fun. Queen Elizabeth — 'Lizzie' to 
Cunarders — represented all the beauty and 
glamour of ocean travel. The QM2 — larg- 
est and most majestic liner in existence today 
— is modelled nostalgically on 'Lizzie'. She 
is the last ship of any nationality to provide a 
regular passenger service to New York. 

The days followed a languorous routine. 
After cocktails in the Commodore Club, 
below the ship’s bridge, I took dinner at the 



Transatlantic grandeur: A Cunard liner in 1932 


Princess Grill, and then went below deck to 
the ballroom to watch glamorous Aman- 
da from Somerset waltz with Ukraine-born 
instructor Volodymyr, master of the uninten- 
tional double-entendre. (‘Gentlemen! The 
lady slides out only when you move forward.’) 

The average passenger age was over 
60. An abundance of wheelchairs, walking 
frames and mobility scooters cluttered the 
decks. (‘Hip, hip, hip replacement!’ the joke 
went.) At our port of call in Boston I attended 
a birthday party in Deck 9 aft. As we stood on 
the veranda with champagne glasses raised, a 
pleasure cruise advertising Jamaican ‘Wingz 


S an’ ting’ hove to. The deck was fairly bounc- 
f ing with sexy ragga music. A woman, naked 
S save for a brief V of black lace, was gyrating 
with a man on top of a giant speaker. ‘Look at 
all them old white people on the boat!’ cried 
the DJ as they circled the QM2. 

Cunard prides itself on its formal black tie 
and cocktail dress evenings. Suitably attired, 
I dined in the Princess Grill on duck consom- 
me and fillet of Dover sole. We were now 
five days out from New York in a southerly 
direction: the wreck of the Titanic lay silent 
and submarine at a point three nautical miles 
north. Deck 10 seemed entirely white with 
moonlight. A man and a woman in evening 
finery stood gazing down at the ship’s back- 
wash from the rear of the ship. They kissed — 
a moment of magical encounter as the liner 
passed over the Titanic's final resting place. 

Passengers were up at first light in their 
dressing gowns to see Manhattan and that 
great entranceway to hope and opportunity, 
the Statue of Liberty. By about five o’clock it 
was light enough to make out the mightyVer- 
razano-Narrows Bridge, and the foghorns of 
the QM2 boomed mournfully as we scraped 
under it. Next day, Cunard put on a cock- 
tail party in Battery Park as we watched the 
QM2 turn homeward to Southampton. It had 
been a crossing to remember; already I could 
feel the sadness of farewell. 


Cruises 



ge yourself. With our compliments. 

A relaxing massage in the spa, or your own private box at the theatre? 
With eomplimentary on board spending money of $620pp* 
to enjoy as you ehoose, you ean perfeet your pampering 
down to the tiniest detail. 


*$620pp on board spending money is based on a Balcony Stateroom on 0610 departing 5 July for 17 nights. Offer expires 2 November 2015 and valid on selected 
cruises departing November 2015 - August 2016. Applicable to new Cunard Fare bookings only and to the first two passengers sharing a stateroom. 
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AUSTRIA 

VIENNA CENTRE. Self catering 
apt: musician's country style home 
in peaceful Biedermeier cloister. 
Sleeps 2/3. Tel: 0043 1 712 5091. 
Email : valleycastle@ CompuServe . com 

FRANCE 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. Lovely tiny 
flats great for W/E of French life and 
shopping, www.franglaisflats.com 
Email to: franglaisflats@shaw.ca 

GREECE 

PAXOS, KEFALONIA, EPIRUS, 

Symi. Excellent range of villas, 
flexible stays, high quality 
service, specialist knowledge. 
www.travelalacarte.co.uk 
ABTA V2429 Tel: 020 7286 9255 

ITALY 

ROME CENTRE. S/c apartments 
in royal villa, sleep 2-4. Beautiful 
garden, private parking. 

Tel. Owner: -F43 1 712 5091. 

WWW. valleycastle . com 

TUSCAN/UMBRIAN BORDER. 

Hill top house in 11 acres. Looks 
amazing on the website. 

Even better in real life. Check it out: 
www.myhomeinumbria.com 

TUSCANY/UMBRIA border. 

Spacious farmhouse villa - our home. 
Sleeps 10. Pool. Views. Magical 
atmosphere. Everything ... 
www.ladogana.co.uk 

INTERIORS 


7’he ORirNTAL Rug 
Repair Co. 

Rug cleaning 
Rug repairs 

Free uplift and delivery 

0207 556 1020 

www.onrc.co.uk 


LUXURY GOODS 


Harry Fane 

wishes to purchase vintage 

CARTIER 

Jewellery, clocks, objects, watches, etc. 

WWW. harry fane. com 
T: 020-7930 8606 E; info@hfane.com 
Tfi harryfanelondon 


UK: CORNWALL 


THE NARE HOTEL 

stunning sea views from 
CornwalTs most 
comfortable hotel with 
luxurious rooms, two 
restaurants, heated indoor 
and outdoor pools and a 
beautiful beach. Door to 
door chauffeur 
service, preferential train 
fares from London and 
courtesy car from the 
station or airport. For more 
information please browse 

www.narehotel.co.uk 
or call 01872 501111 


UK: DEVON 

CHRISTMAS/NEW YEAR. 

Georgian Rectory in North Devon. 
Sleeps 11. Perfect place for a family 
gathering. In the heart of the seaside 
village of Instow, yards from the 
beach. South-facing walled garden. 
Aga and log fires. Dogs welcome. 
www.therectory.co.uk 

DEVON ROMANTIC THATCHED 

cottage available for short breaks. 
www.lowerbrook.com 


BOOK SEARCH 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS FOUND. 

Free search. No obligation to 
purchase. Tel: 01376 562334. 

Email: jeremy.dore@tesco.net 


BOOK CLEARANCE 

THINKING OF MOVING? We 

buy mainly ‘housefuls’ of books; we 
thin existing collections and clear 
deceased’s libraries. History, Art, 
Architecture, Travel, other subjects. 
Prompt payment; no commission 
or charges. ROTHWELL & 
DUNWORTH. Tel: 01398 323169. 
E-mail: rdbooks.uk@gmail.com 

SKIERS 

I AM LOOKING FOR 1 or 2 

feisty elderly skiers to share my very 
expensive but wonderful ski guide 
in Zermatt around the last week 
of January 2016 

Email: whiteladies2013@gmail.com 


TRAVEL 


TRAILFINDERS 

THE TRAVEL EXPERTS 



Catl to discuss any of your travel needs 


Worldwide Holidays & Flights 
First Business & Corporate Travel 
Privote Bespoke Touring 
Cruise Trotllinders 
European Travel 
Group Travel 
Visa & Passport Service 
Travel Insurance 


020 7368 1200 
020 7368 UOO 
020 7368 1500 
020 7368 1300 
020 7937 1234 
020 7938 3858 
020 7368 1504 
020 7408 9005 


trailfinders.coni 



TRARFINDERS named 

Whidi? 

'Best Travel Company' 


AwctrcM maximum ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 
for cusk>rmf service 


TBUSTEP fOB MOBE THAN YEARS .it Tjjf 



Commission a 
portrait from the 
Royal Society of 
Portrait Painters. 

www.therp.co.uk 

Gift vouchers available 


Free newsletters: www.spectator.co.uk/newsletters 
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FINE WINE 


CALLING ALL 
MUSAR FANS! 


WKh wmerniker Tairek Sakr 
tlufsday l^fh Nowmbef 0015 
Just 4C plac» ivaibble 



SPEECHWRITING 


Relax, I’ll Write It For You! 
You’re due to speak / present at a 
wedding / event. Don’t worry - 

call Lawrence on 020 8245 8999 or 
check www.greatspeechwriting.co.uk 


GIFTS 


STYLE NEVER GOES OUT ^ 
OF FASHION 



Cobra & Bellamy 

make affordable, classically designed 
watches, conveying timeless 
elegance. Pictured is the new 
addition to the range the Ultra Slim 
Sennen available in Stainless Steel at 
£139. 21 Carat or Rose Gold Plated at 
£159. The Sennen is the new 
favourite of Sienna Miller. She says, 
"Cobra & Bellamy watches 
are classic, beautiful and affordable, 

I love all of them". 

To see the full range of 
Cobra & Bellamy Watches visit 
www.cobrabellamywatches.co.uk 
or call 01736 732112 


I JEWELLERY 

CUNOBELINE.COM. BEAUTIFUL 

rings made entirely of gold and silver 
buried by Celts in 43 AD. 


RECRUITMENT 

The Earl De La Warr 

requires lively, stimulating and articulate 
incumbent (house for duty) for “middle of the road”, 
traditional - Book of Common Prayer - Anglican 
parish in rural East Sussex. Very attractive Georgian 
rectory adjacent to the church. 

Contact: The Earl De La Warr on 07836 548766 
or office@buckhurstpark.co.uk 


SOCIETIES 


‘Cranmer created a prose 
which was self-consciously 
formal and highly crafted, 
intended for repeated use 
until it was polished as smooth 
as a pebble on the beach.' 

DIARMAID MACCULLOCH 


s 

'Vain pomp and glory 
of this world, I hate ye.’ 

(KING HENRYVIll) 

'Renounce the devil and all 
his works the vain pomp 
and glory of the world.’ 
(BAPTISMAL SERVICE) 


JOIN THE PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY 

www.prayerbook.org.uk Tel: 01189 842582 
Reg, charity no. 1099295 Company Limited by Guarantee No. 4786973 



Anyone For Puccini? 

This Striking, beautiful ash 
blonde 55 is Intelligent, kind 
and passionate. A writer and 
director, with a cool head, 
warm heart and quick wit.. 
An extraordinarily loving 
woman she would like to find 
a creative man who enjoys 
debate and has a brilliant 
sense of the ridiculous. If he 
was non PC, couldn't care less 
what others thought and was 
ready for adventure ....Then 
SO much the better! 

For a complimentary introduction 
Contact Sarah at CARPE DIEM 
0208 313 0918 
sarah@carpediemintros.com 


NOT THE USUAL DATING 

agency fodder. Pretty City girl - 
educated, artistic, funny, kind 
(even) - is looking to meet a man 
(29-39), similar or better, with 
view to longer term relationship. 
Contact: 7kingfisher77(®gmail.com 

AGED 40-70? SINGLE and live in 
Surrey. Our members are a balanced 
mix of professionals and retirees. Call 
Fiona on 07808 288475. 
www.springintroductions.com 

EXCLUSIVE MAYFAIR 

matchmaking agency is offering 
eligible, single London-based 
male readers complimentary open 
membership. Our lady clients are 
attractive, educated, fun and fit. 
www.elanlondon.co.uk 


LEGAL SERVICES 


Not Just Divorcing Gracefully.... 
BILMES LLP 

28-29 Great Sutton Street London 
EC IV ODS - London & Brighton 

Email: law(®bilmesllp.com 
Tel: 020 7490 9656 

Solving Difficult Problems Effectively. 

GARDINERS SOLICITORS. 

Domestic & Commercial 
Conveyancing. Tel: Paul Gardiner, 

020 7603 7245. Email: 
paulgardiner(a)gardinerssolicitors.co.uk 


PERSIAN RUGS 


OLD PERSIAN RUGS. Not a shop, 
just a shed, telephone first. Shabby chic. 
DESMOND NORTH, East Peckham, 
Kent. Tel: 01622 871353. 


PROPERTY FOR SALE 
France 


NR. CARCASSONNE 



Exquisite 3 bed house in idyllic 
village. A magical hideaway, 
sensitively restored and beautifully 
decorated, set in the foothills of the 
Pyrenees with lovely swimming 
lagoon close by. 

Price. 244,400 Euros 

Tel: 07787534513 
Email: jshepherd_51@hotmail.com 


24m Dutch Barge 



Perfect mooring Auxerre 
Interior attractively furnished 
Eully equipped and ready for use 

View website; Apollo Duck - 
St Gerardus 
Euro 240,000 ono 
Email: John@89cg.co.uk 


[COLLECTABLES 


ARCHIVES, DOCUMENTS, 

albums, autograph letters, 
photographs, memorabilia, 
old books, postcards, etc. 
Will collect. 

Tel: 0208 994 2258 
mayflyephemer a @ msn .com 
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‘You can, in certain circumstances, like 
a restaurant where the food is not good. 
It’s rare, but it happens’ 

— Tanya Qold, p70 


LIFE 


High life 

Taki 



If cheating is the cancer of sport, losing has 
to be its halitosis. I stunk out the joint in 
Amsterdam last week, and even managed 
to be thrown (a first) for my troubles. Win- 
ners, for some strange reason, never have 
an excuse. Losers tend to. Mine is that my 
opponent was born after the war, whereas 
I was in an age group that was born before 
it. The rules are that one fights opponents 
within five years of one’s birthday, either 
way. My opponents were double that, but I 
should have registered an objection before 
the matches began. Some did and stayed out. 
I did not. I arrogantly thought I could win, 
and suffered the consequences. End of story 
and of my career in judo tournaments. It’s 
sad but normal. Sportsmen don’t always go 
out on top. They leave after being humiliat- 
ed. Goodbye judo, hello tiddlywinks. 

My only solace — Amsterdam is a depress- 
ing place, full of tourists — was Tom Holland’s 
diary in the Speccie, Jeremy’s use of the word 
anthropophagism, and Melissa Kite’s search 
for a 1956-era cottage. Oh, yes — I almost 
forgot: Freddy Gray’s Lebedev story had me 
dying for more revelations, but I could feel the 
libel lawyers’ hot breath on our deputy edi- 
tor’s shoulders. My unsolicited advice to this 
Russian social climber is to strip naked, put 
on a pink jockstrap and shove a few feathers 
up his bum, and then go and join the gay and 
lesbian parade in Greenwich Village, an event 
that is now more celebrated than the open- 
ing of parliament or a Papal visit. He will be a 
transatlantic star in no time. 

The irony about this Lebedev father-son 
combo is the double standard that is applied 
where Nazism is concerned as opposed to 
communism. The fact that Stalin and Mao 
murdered ten times the amount that Hitler 
did does not make them any nicer, but they 
do come off far less badly than the Fiihrer. 
Lebedev senior worked for the KGB in Lon- 
don. Had, say, an ex-Gestapo man come to 
London in 1970 and proceeded to buy news- 
papers, would people like Stephen Fry and 
Piers Morgan kiss his ass as deeply and fer- 


vently as they do Lebedev’s? I’m not so sure. 

And speaking of oligarchs, what about 
the story of the two returned Picassos, and 
the accusations by the artist’s step-daughter 
that the paintings had been stolen from her? 
They were later sold to a Russian, the king 
of shit, who has gallantly returned them to 
her. The king of fertiliser is Dmitry Rybolov- 
lev, and I had the bad luck to live next to the 
mansion he was renovating in the Big Bagel. 
He is reputed to be worth $8 billion, and he 
also owns the old Onassis private island in 
Greece, a bulletproof chalet in Gstaad, and 
Monaco’s football team. He’s known as a 
very taciturn man, which doesn’t surprise 
me as he speaks no known language except 
Russian and communicates through sign 
language or via interpreters. 

Rybolovlev got on my bad side when he 
offered close to 100 million big ones for an 
arts centre in Gstaad. But what we need in 
Gstaad is less art, better manners and long- 
er family pedigrees. Nevertheless Rybolov- 
lev went big time into art, buying $2 billion 
worth of paintings, often using a Swiss called 
Bouvier (already a dodgy name) as his deal- 
er. Bouvier is known as the ‘king of the free- 
ports’, high-tech warehouses in Geneva, 
Luxembourg and Singapore, where he stash- 
es the art of collectors who trade privately 
with tax advantages. Bouvier sold two Picas- 
sos, owned by the artist’s step-daughter, to 
the Russian. The step-daughter was alleg- 
edly not in on the deal. The Russian per- 
sonally returned them to her, but she never 
bothered to turn up. This I find very strange. 
Even stranger is Bouvier speaking to the 
media and calling himself a gentleman. (Er, 
an Everest-like hyperbole.) All I know is 
that if Ali Baba was in the art business he 
would have gone broke long ago. He was 
much too honest and so were his 40 thieves. 

And now for some good news. Pugs club 
finally has a Mistress of Chamber, the hon- 


r 



‘Poor devil. Half-past eleven is 
far too young to die. ’ 


orary title whose appointment is extremely 
prestigious, and one that both Lady McCa- 
rtney and Naomi Campbell aspired to. The 
honour went to Demi Moore, who was 
delighted to accept. That pleased our presi- 
dent, Nick Scott, but he was not so pleased 
about the semi-nude Demi at Bob Geldof’s 
wedding blast of last week. I missed the shin- 
dig after Sir Bob accused me of using his 
wedding as an excuse not to fight in Amster- 
dam due to an injured thumb. 

But now Pugs finally has a mistress and a 
beautiful one at that. The four original mem- 
bers are all going to Seville this weekend, 
for a friend’s 60th. Commodore Tim Hoare, 
President Gimlet, head of admissions Count 
Bismarck and yours truly will be attending 
bullfights and other such amusements come 
Saturday. A bullfight beats watching two art- 
sy-fartsy types feuding over Picassos any day 
of the week. Ole! 


Low life 

Jeremy Clarke 



Every morning for the past two years, on 
waking. I’ve reached out for the white plas- 
tic tub on the bedside table, shaken out four 
oval white tablets into the lid, tossed them 
into my mouth, and washed them down with 
a pint of water. Initially I counted myself 
lucky to be selected to take the expensive 

Under our inspirational new 
manager, the new season has felt like 
a religious revival 

drug abiraterone for two years as part of 
a nationwide clinical trial. As I understand 
it, abiraterone turns off the adrenal glands, 
thereby depriving prostate cancers of their 
favourite nourishment, testosterone. (Pre- 
sumably, I have also been without adrena- 
line for two years and impervious to loud 
bangs.) I tolerated the drug easily until 
about three months ago, when the common 
side effect of fatigue sneaked up on me and 
whacked me over the back of the head with 
a lead-filled sock. Every morning since then. 
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Eve woken up exhausted and counting the 
days until the end of the trial. 

The glad morning when I swallowed 
the last four pills and chucked the 24th and 
final empty tub at the bin was the Saturday 
before last. I rose, dressed, packed an over- 
night bag, and flew EasyJet from Bristol to 
Nice for a birthday party. As one of the first 
guests to arrive, I helped with the last-min- 
ute party arrangements. It was an outdoor 
party and I was given the job of placing 
candles in a variety of lamps and jamjars 
and arranging them on the terrace where I 
thought the candlelight would be most use- 
ful and atmospheric. 

I put off numerous insistent offers of that 
sacramental first drink, and was going about 
my task conscientiously, when I looked at 
the clock, subtracted an hour, and realised 
that 20 minutes had already gone since the 
late kick-off at the Etihad stadium where 
Manchester City were playing West Ham. 
Borrowing an iPad, and googling the latest 
score, I saw that the Hammers were 0-2 up. I 
shan’t bore you with claims about a lifelong 
love affair with my football club. Suffice to 
say that after decades of scepticism and dis- 
appointment, the start of the season under 
our inspirational new manager has felt like a 
religious revival. And here we were, away to 
City and two goals up after 20 minutes — yet 
more signs and wonders. The sun sank, dusk 
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turned to darkness, and with my lips mov- 
ing in silent prayer that the lads would hang 
on during the second half, I went around the 
terrace with a taper, lighting the candles. 

The guests began to arrive: expatriate 
middle-class English couples; some local 
French faces; a leavening trio of gallus work- 
ing-class Glaswegian women. I accepted that 
drink and mingled, my mind a thousand miles 
north. The next time I looked at the clock it 
was full-time at the Etihad, so I excused 
myself and crept to the iPad again. The lads 
had held on. Incredible. I was on cloud nine. 

Now I had a birthday to celebrate. Party 
on! I don’t know whether the influence of 
a dazzling half-moon had anything to do 
with it, but happily everyone else was up 
for a party also. We danced and sang and 
sang and danced by the light of the half- 
moon and candles. We formed lines and 
danced the Gay Gordons, and one of the 
Scottish women apologised for leaving her 
bodhran at home but expertly played the 
spoons instead. We danced to the Stones, 
and Lee ‘Scratch’ Perry and Paolo Nutini. 
We sang along to the Dubliners. We sat in 
a circle and held hands and sang along to 
‘American Pie’, and the Scottish contingent 
and some of the middle-class English knew 
all the words, and everyone else knew all 
the words except the last few verses and 
rejoined lustily at the choruses. (A joint of 
old-fashioned sticky black hash had gone 
around by this time, and I could hardly 
sing for laughing.) And then, at someone’s 
request, the DJ put on Miriam Makeba’s 
‘Click Song’, which divided the company 
interestingly into a section who decided to 
sit that one out; and a sort of liberal, inter- 
nationalist, anti-apartheid, former-hippie 
section, who flocked to the standard and 
danced to it thoughtfully and respectfully; 
and me, who danced to it like a lunatic, as 
though it were ‘Brown Sugar’. 

I got totally and deliberately and glori- 
ously drunk. My last few drinks of the night 
were a trawl of half-finished ones left on the 
tables and chairs. My very last was a half- 



‘Fd appreciate you fixing the boiler quickly. 
It’s quite a big deal for us not to have 
heat down here. ’ 


pint of red wine straight from a bottle tipped 
almost to the vertical. I was going to feel ter- 
rible on waking, I knew that. But I would 
also wake knowing that West Ham had beat- 
en Manchester City at their place, and that 
from now on I would no longer have to reach 
for that white plastic tub and swallow four of 
those damned ovoid tablets. 


Real life 

Melissa Kite 



At least two insurances are going to have to 
go, as I grapple with fear of penury, I have 
decided. 

My health insurance is looking increas- 
ingly pointless, because I never use it. I just 
keep it going because I daren’t stop it. And 
I think the same can be said of my ‘Being A 
Cool Person’ insurance. If you have never 
heard of the latter, it is also sometimes 
referred to as ‘membership of Soho House’. 

I have had it for donkey’s years but I 
never avail myself of it. I used to use it a lot 

I am no longer cool lama boring, 
middle-aged person who is happiest in 
a slanket 

in my heyday, when I could party with the 
best of them. 

Back then, I could drape myself against 
a bar with a mojito without looking absurd. 
Or else lounge in a corner booth, champagne 
bottle on the table, surrounded by disparate 
budding stars of media and politics, who all 
seemed perfectly happy to include me in 
their nights of mild misbehaviour — noth- 
ing even remotely involving a pig’s head, I 
hasten to assure you — on the basis that I 
looked like I might be someone interesting, 
although quite who I was exactly was very 
far from clear to them, which is pretty much 
how I felt about them, strangely enough. 

This lifestyle was not always without mis- 
hap, of course. There were escapades I would 
rather draw a veil over for taste and decency 
reasons, like the night I thought I had got 
into a cab with a Hollywood film star only to 
discover, as the mojitos wore off, that I was 
sharing a taxi with his somewhat less attrac- 
tive gopher. I must also draw a veil over any 
evenings spent with those who went on to 
become government ministers. 

I tell those anecdotes purely in my head, 
to amuse myself, because I believe in the 
code of honour, ‘what happens in Vegas 
stays in Vegas’. 
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Suffice to say that as one all-nighter drew 
to a close a friend visiting from Manchester 
turned to me, bleary-eyed as we fell into a 
cab, and said, ‘Please tell me you don’t do 
this every Tuesday?’ To which I replied: 
‘What are you talking about? This started 
out as Monday night, remember?’ 

After a while, however, I could only cope 
with a few nights a week. And then it was 
only once a month. And then never. The 
slippers and slanket and Columbo box set 
came out. I had, belatedly, grown up. All the 
bar draping seems a blur now, and by all 
accounts it was a blur at the time. But the 
important thing is, I am now boring, health- 
conscious and responsible. 

So boring, in fact, I have to be dragged 
to a bar kicking and screaming. But I keep 
up my private members’ club member- 
ship because if I let it go, I am convinced 
something awful will happen. I fear that the 
moment I call the bank to stop the direct 
debit, I will be in dire and desperate need 
of it. 

I can’t even begin to imagine what twist 
of fate would prompt me, after all these 
years, to embark on a period of sustained 
liver abuse in an urbane setting. Something 
involving a sudden diagnosis of a fatal ill- 
ness not covered by my health insurance, 
possibly. 

Perhaps I worry that unless I retain the 


option to ingest the latest alcohol fashions 
in the company of assorted stars of screen 
and stage, I will become disastrously old in 
an instant. 

Maybe I fear that it works like the por- 
trait of Dorian Gray. If I cancel the virtu- 
al self who has been propped against a bar 
slurping mojitos and chatting to celebs all 
these years then I will suffer an instant and 
total collapse of my looks and fortune, what- 
ever is left of them. 

And so I pay and I pay and I pay. And I 
never go there. Because I feel that by pay- 
ing and never going there I am holding on 
to some virtual incarnation of my youth 
that will vanish if I admit out loud what is 
undoubtedly true — I am no longer cool. I 
am a boring, middle-aged person who is hap- 
piest in a slanket. 

I have no business in a trendy private 
members’ club. This year, however, I did 
manage to get something for my money as I 
made it to the rooftop pool of its sister club, 
Shoreditch House, and sat on a sun lounger 
for a few hours, and had a brief swim. So it’s 
not all money down the drain. So maybe I 
won’t cancel after all. Maybe I’ll try to have 
two swims next year. 

As for my Bupa, I might give it one more 
year at £110 a month, with a £500 excess, and 
see if I can’t get a little light bunion opera- 
tion. But after that. I’m definitely cancelling. 


Long life 

Alexander Chancellor 



When Robert Peston, the economics editor 
of the BBC, interviewed George Osborne on 
television in an open-necked shirt with col- 
lar awry and a wisp of chest hair on display, 
he was subjected to a barrage of criticism to 
which he responded with vigour. It was ‘bonk- 
ers’ to suggest that wearing a tie made a jour- 
nalist serious, he said, or that a tie should 
be worn out of respect for the interviewee. 
‘I didn’t not wear a tie out of disrespect for 
the chancellor,’ he said. ‘I just didn’t wear a 
tie because I don’t really like wearing a tie. I 
think these TV conventions are nuts.’ 

A report in the Times of this dispute, in 
which self-appointed British ‘etiquette’ spe- 
cialists were wheeled on to pass judgment 
on Peston’s stance, seemed to side with him 
against what it called the ‘starched shirt and 
tie’ dress code of Britain, comparing this unfa- 
vourably with America’s sartorial informality. 
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Britain, it said, was ‘still enmeshed in its dress 
codes’, while ‘Steve Jobs, the late chief execu- 
tive of Apple, always dressed in jeans, trainers 
and black turtleneck, and Mark Zuckerberg, 
the founder of Facebook, wears T-shirts and 
hooded sweatshirts to black-tie events.’ 

We are in the realm of fantasy here. 
How could anyone still describe Britain as 
‘enmeshed in its dress codes’? All the social 
pressure in Britain is to dress down, or at least 
not to wear a tie. Peston is hardly alone. Our 
role model is Richard Branson, who has said, 
‘I often have a pair of scissors in my top pock- 
et to go cutting people’s ties off. It is time to 
say goodbye to the tie.’ So unfashionable is 
the tie that it’s not even worn much with din- 
ner jackets any more. If you attend a ‘black- 
tie’ event you will find that the item usually 
missing from the uniform is the black tie itself. 

The pressure to look informal is exerted 
from two directions — from the toffs who 
don’t want to look like toffs and from the 
non-toffs who don’t want to look as if they are 
playing the toffs’ game. Thus, David Cameron 
dresses as informally as he dares, and Labour 
party leaders tend to agonise before putting 
on white tie and tails for an event like the 
Lord Mayor’s Banquet. They tend in the end 
to go along with convention only because they 
risk popular disapproval if they don’t (bearing 
in mind the censure suffered by Michael Foot 
when, as Labour leader, he wore what looked 
like a donkey jacket at the Cenotaph ceremo- 
ny on Remembrance Day). 

The British have turned against uniforms 
of any kind, regarding them perhaps as sup- 
portive of the class system and repressive of 
individuality. The Americans, on the other 
hand, have no such inhibitions. They may have 
invented jeans and T-shirts, and have adopted 
sportswear as their national dress, but they 
have never stopped loving formal occasions. 
You can’t be a middle-class American without 
being regularly called on to wear a black bow- 
tie, and there are times in Washington DC 
when the streets seem to be thronged with 
young men in black ties making their way to 
some event or other. The Americans go along 
with the idea that we are prim and stuffy and 
that they are informal and relaxed, but they 
are far happier in uniforms than we are. 

There has never been much squeam- 
ishness in America even about the white 
tie. Ronald Reagan positively loved it and 
insisted it be worn at his inaugural balls in 
1981 (he wore morning dress for the inaugu- 
ration itself). And remember Fred Astaire’s 
ringing endorsement of the outfit in his song 
from the 1935 film Top Hat: 

‘I just got an invitation through the mails,/ 
“Your presence requested this evening, it’s 
formal” — / A top hat, a white tie, and tails./ 
Nothing now could take the wind out of my 
sails/ Because I’m invited to step out this 
evening/ With top hat and white tie and tails.’ 

So we are quite mistaken if we think we 
are being like Americans in embracing infor- 
mality. Zuckerberg and the other stars of Sili- 
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con Valley may, supported as they are by their 
vast wealth, feel free to flaunt their non-con- 
formity, but most Americans working in offic- 
es still wear ties, and I can’t remember ever 
seeing a male presenter or interviewer on 
American television without one. They, unlike 
Peston, are upholders of Reithian propriety 
in how broadcasters should dress. Tliey think 
viewers want them to look humbly respectful, 
and I think they are probably right. 

The turf 
Fair minded 

Robin Oakley 


One of Alan Bennett’s characters once 
lamented, ‘We tried to set up a small anar- 
chist community . . . but people wouldn’t 
obey the rules.’ Perhaps he should have 
found a job within horse-racing. Just look at 
the aftermath to this year’s St Leger. I was 
at Bath Races that day when the authorities 
thoughtfully broadcast the Doncaster Clas- 
sic on their big screen, and I am not writ- 
ing without prejudice. Some near the Bath 
screen endured the undignified spectacle of 
a tan-trousered spectator, now well quali- 
fied for his bus pass, giving a passable imi- 
tation of a whirling dervish while shouting 
home Ralph Beckett’s filly Simple Verse as 
she flashed first past the post after a battle 
with Bondi Beach. Your correspondent was 
celebrating an 8-1 winner who had shown 
courage in driving through a gap and resist- 
ing a rival who challenged her again in the 
final strides. But then came the bing-bong 
announcing a stewards’ inquiry. ‘Thank God 
it wasn’t in France,’ I told Mrs Oakley on 
the phone as we anticipated a good dinner 
out. ‘French stewards are very tough — any 
hint of interference and they chuck out the 
winner. Here the race nearly always stays 
with the horse who went first past the post 
unless its rider has committed a really bla- 
tant offence.’ I was too hasty. The Doncaster 
stewards deliberated and decided that Simple 
Verse’s jockey, Andrea Atzeni, in forcing his 
way out had bumped Bondi Beach and had 
done so again during the last half-furlong. 
Bondi Beach and jockey Colm O’Donoghue 
were awarded the race and it was back to 
scrambled eggs in front of the TV reruns. 

Many were surprised, including Andre 
Fabre, the nearly perpetual champion train- 
er in France. He declared, ‘I agree very much 
with the British stewards as they always let 
the best horse keep the race. In this case, 
it was different.’ But Simple Verse’s con- 
nections appealed and last week a British 
Horseracing Authority disciplinary panel, 
paying more attention than the Doncaster 
stewards to Bondi Beach’s leaning on Sim- 
ple Verse and ruling that the two bumps 
hadn’t improved the filly’s finishing position, 
handed the victory back to Simple Verse. 


Bondi Beach’s trainer Aidan O’Brien 
accepted the decision with grace. Both he and 
Ralph Beckett like to secure their victories 
on the track, not in the stewards’ room, but it 
would have been tough on Ralph to lose out. 
The same week he lost an appeal against a dis- 
qualification in America. There his Secret Ges- 
ture had swerved off a true line when clearly 
winning the Grade 1 Beverly D at Arlington 
Park. Die race was awarded to an American 
runner whose jockey had given such a theat- 
rical performance of ‘snatching up’ his mount 
(the racing equivalent of a football ‘dive’) that 
he should have been nominated for an Oscar. 

On St Leger day we had another example 
of the many-sidedness of justice in racing when 
Derby winner Golden Horn jinked violently 
across the course at Leopardstown, bumping 
and hindering his main rival Free Eagle in win- 
ning the Irish Champion Stakes. The Irish stew- 
ards allowed Golden Horn to keep the race. 

Racing is not just a sport. The accompany- 
ing breeding industry makes it an important 
international business, too, and we need much 
more effort to co-ordinate rules and penalties 
in different countries. An International Har- 
monisation of Race Day Rules Committee 

Is racing the only sport where you get 
rewarded for breaking the rules? ' 

is at work covering the racing jurisdictions of 
eight nations, but it is proceeding slowly. In par- 
ticular, there is little sign of any co-ordination 
of the rules on use of the whip. British authori- 
ties, after painful blunders and three rounds 
of amendments, have established a workable 
set of rules. In Flat races riders are permitted 
a maximum of seven strokes, over jumps it is 
eight. But penalties are not automatic: exceed- 
ing those limits is merely a trigger for the stew- 
ards to consider whether disciplinary action is 
required. In the US, when the great American 
Pharaoh won this year’s Kentucky Derby, his 
jockey Victor Espinoza struck him 30 times. 

Even here we are yet to face up to the real- 
ly big decision, which, as the sage Sir Mark 
Prescott has pointed out, could make all the 
difference: whipping abuses will never really 
cease until blatant abuse of those rules results 
in the disqualification of horses whose rid- 
ers have transgressed. Tough on owners and 
trainers, yes, but it is those owners and trainers 
who instruct the jockey. At the moment sever- 
al top races are won every season by jockeys 
who have broken the whip rules while those 
in second place have obeyed them. It hap- 
pened at Goodwood in May when Crowley’s 
Law, trained by Tom Dascombe and ridden by 
Richard Kingscote, lost out in a tight finish to 
Don’t Be, ridden by Chris Catlin. Catlin was 
banned for a week and fined £300 for using 
his whip excessively, but it was Don’t Be’s con- 
nections who collected the £22,684 first prize. 
Pointedly the former international footballer 
Michael Owen, joint owner of Dascombe’s 
yard, inquired, ‘Is racing the only sport where 
you get rewarded for breaking the rules?’ 
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Bridge 

Janet de Botton 


The 42nd Bermuda Bowl has kicked off in 
Chennai, and after several weeks of cheat- 
busting Boye Brogeland (‘The Sheriff) has 
kept his promise to give us a clean World 
Championship. Four European teams qual- 
ified with cheats — oh sorry, Mr Smirnov; 
‘ethical violations’ on your part — and were 
replaced by squads from France, Denmark 
and Sweden, while Poland lost its most 
experienced pair, Balicki/Zmudzinski, and 
is playing a team of four. 

The only Euro teams that survived with 
their reputations intact are England and 
Bulgaria. Geir Helgemo, probably the great- 
est player in the world, and his partner Tor 
Helness pulled out when their teammates 
were exposed as cheats. It is unimaginable to 
have a World Championship without them, 
but their team, Monaco, honourably with- 
drew as soon as the allegations were proved. 

I’ll console myself by reliving the play 
produced by Geir on this hand at the last 
Bermuda Bowl: 

Dealer South All vulnerable 


4 AQ J 9 3 
y A J 
♦ Q8 4 
4AJ 4 


4 8 7 2 
V 8 5 3 
♦ KJ 5 2 
4 9 6 2 


4 K 106 5 4 

V 2 

♦ A7 6 
4Q10 7 3 

4 Void 

y KQ10 9 7 64 
♦ 109 3 
4K8 5 


N 

W E 
S 


West North East South 

4V 

Pass 6y All pass 


The 4V opening was aggressive, but North’s 
raise to slam was clear. If West had found the 
killing Diamond lead, you wouldn’t be reading 
about this hand, but he chose instead a pas- 
sive trump. Geir won in dummy and tried the 
4Queen, covered and ruffed. After a second 
trump to dummy, he threw two Diamonds on 
the Ace and Jack of Spades and ruffed a Spade 
high, but the ten did not appear. Next came 
four rounds of trumps, and East started to look 
uncomfortable. On the last trump, dummy let 
go of the ♦Queen, keeping three Clubs and 
the 49 and East parted with the ♦Ace. Read- 
ing the situation perfectly, Geir played a Club 
to the Ace in dummy and put East on play 
with the 410 — forcing him to lead away from 
the 4Queen in the two card ending. It won’t 
be the same without you, Helgy. 



J ason Yapp has been even more ebullient 
than usual, if such a thing was possible. 
Yapp Brothers having scooped three 
awards at the International Wine Chal- 
lenge, including ‘Languedoc-Roussillon 
Specialist Merchant of the Year’. 

Jason knows Languedoc-Roussillon 
like nobody else: he and I had a memora- 
ble trip there recently thanks not only to 
the spectacular wines we tasted but to the 
transvestite nightclub in Avignon we found 
ourselves in, for reasons that now escape 
me, surrounded by French truckers in sum- 
mer frocks discussing brake systems and 
the perils of the Paris peripherique. 

For this offer, I challenged Jason to 
show a selection that might justify his IWC 
gong. He put up a dozen excellent bottles 
any one of which I would happily have 
chosen, although this final four is particu- 
larly strong. They’re well-priced, too, prov- 
ing Jason’s point that nowhere in France 
boasts such a fine rapport qualite-prix. Just 
to be sure, though, I twisted his arm and he 
knocked a quid off every bottle, bringing 
them all under a tenner. 

We offered the previous vintage of the 
2014 Domaine Gaujal Picpoul de Pinet (1) 
in January and readers were so taken with it 
they cleared the Yapp shelves. Like its pre- 


ORDER FORM Spectator Wine Off er 


decessor this is high in typical Picpoul zingy 
acidity but with plenty of creamy fruit, too, 
backed by a slightly saline, appetite-inducing 
finish. £9.50 down from £10.50. 

The 2013 Domaine Camp Galhan ‘Aman- 
lie’ (2) from the new AOC of Duche d’Uzes 
completely disarmed me when I tasted it in 
France and I like it as much now as I did then. 
A commendably oak-free blend of Viognier, 
Roussanne and Grenache Blanc, it’s full of 
creamy peaches, apricots and honeysuckle. 
£9.95 down from £10.95. 

The 2014 Domaine Le Cazal ‘Cuvee Tra- 
dition’ Minervois (3) is a fine successor to 
the 2012 version we offered last year. A spicy, 
herb-scented blend of hand-picked Syrah, 
Grenache Noir and Carignan, it has seen no 
oak at all and is full of juicy, spice-laden, ripe 
berry fruit. £9.50 down from £10.50. 

The 2014 Domaine Roquemale ‘Meli 
Melo’ (4) is made from organically cultivated 
Alicante, one of the very few red Vitis vinifera 
grapes with red flesh and, as a result, it has a 
wonderful colour. It’s soft, smooth, succulent 
and light in alcohol, at just 12.5 per cent by 
volume. Jason calls it a ‘quaff able sun-kissed 
Beaujolais of the south’. £9.95 down from 
£10.95. 

There’s a sample case with three of each 
bottle and delivery, as ever, is free. 


www.spectator.co.uk/wine-club 

Yapp Brothers Ltd, The Old Brewery, Water Street, Mere, Wiltshire, BA12 6DY 
Tel: 01747 860423; Fax: 01747 860929; Email: sales@yapp.co.uk 


Prices inform are per case of 12 

List price 

Club price No. 

White 1 Dme Gaujal Picpoul de Pinet 2014, 13.5% 

£126.00 

’ £114.00 

2 Dme Camp Galhan ‘Amanlie’, Duche d’Uzes 2013, 13.5% 


£119.40 

Red 3 Dme Le Cazal ‘Cuvee Tradition’ Minervois 2014, 12.5% 

X12C00 

£114.00 

4 Dme Roquemale ‘Meli Melo’, Pays d’Herault 2014, 12.5% 

mSe’ 

£T19"46 

Mixed 5 Sample case, three bottles of each wine 


JiKoo 


Mastercard/yisa no., 


Start date Expiry, date Sec. code 

Issue no. Signature , , 

Please send wine to 

Name 

^dr^s 

Postcode 

Telephone 

Eniail , _ 


Prices include VAT and delivery on 
the British mainland. Payment should 
be made either by cheque with the or- 
der, payable to Yapp Brothers Ltd, or 
by debit or credit card, details of which 
may be telephoned or faxed. This offer, 
which is subject to availability, closes 
on 14 November 2015. 

How do you get your Spectator? 
(please tick here) 

Subscription □ News-stand □ 


*Only provide your email address if you would like to receive offers or communications by email from The Spectator (1828) Limited, part of the Press Holdings 
Group. See Classified pages for Data Protection Act Notice. The Spectator (1828) Limited, part of the Press Holdings Group would like to pass your details on 
to other carefully selected organisations in order that they can offer you information, goods and services that may be of interest to you. If you would prefer that 
your details are not passed to such organisations please tick this box □. 
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Chess 

Homer nods 

Raymond Keene 

Paul Morphy, in a strange prefiguration of the 
later career of Bobby Fischer, was often 
described as ‘the pride and sorrow of chess’. In 
the late 1850s he blazed like a meteor across the 
chess firmament. He sprang to prominence by 
thoroughly defeating the German master Louis 
Paulsen in the New York tournament of 1857. 
Based on this success, Morphy travelled to 
Europe where, in quick succession, he inflicted 
match defeats on the established European 
masters such as Lowenthal, Harrwitz and finally 
Adolf Anderssen, who was very much regarded 
as champion after his victory at the London 
tournament of 1851. 

Morphy’s victories were so great that we tend 
to regard him as a titan of chess, but this week’s 
game shows that he was also human. The notes 
also suggest that the accepted version of the 
latter part of the game, where Morphy appears 
to lose the thread completely but goes 
unpunished, may be down to a single misprint 
which has been repeated in all subsequent 
anthologies of Morphy’s games. 

Morphy-Paulsen: New York 1857; Sicilian 
1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 e6 3 d4 cxd4 4 Nxd4 Bc5 5 

Be3 Another line is 5 Nb3 when play continues 5 
... Bb6 6 Nc3 Ne7. Here 7 Bf4 should be met by 7 ... 
d5 as recommended in the new book The Lazy 
Man’s Sicilian by Valery Bronznik and Steve 
Giddins (New in Chess). Not, however, 7 ... 0-0 8 
Bd6 f5 9 e5 when White had a powerful bind in 
Morphy-Paulsen, New York 1857. The try 7 Bg5 
(instead of 7 Bf4) led to 7 ... 0-0 8 Be2 f5 9 exf5 
and now see today’s puzzle. 5 ... Qb6 6 Nc3 (see 
diagram 1) 6 ... Gbcb2 This move is a disaster. 6 ... 
Nc6 7 Ndb5 Bxe3 8 fxe3 Qxq3+ 9 Be2 Kf8 10 Rfl 
Nge7 11 a4 Ng6 12 Rf2 Nge5 left Black a pawn up 
in Hartston-Basman, London 1974. 7 Ndb5 
Black’s queen is now trapped. 7 ... Bxe3 8 Rbl 
Qxbl 9 Nxbl Even Homer nods. Here 9 Nd6-i- is 
even more devastating since after 9 ... Kf8 10 Nxbl 
both black bishops are threatened. 9 ... Bf4 1 0 
g3 a6 1 1 gxf4 axbS 12 Nc3 Ne7 13 NxbS 
0-0 14 Nd6 Nbc6 15 Rgl Rxa2 16 f5 f6 17 
Bc4 Ra4 (see diagram 2) 1 8 f4 The conclusion 
of this game creates a peculiar impression which 
can be traced back to this move. 18 f4 doesn’t 
make much sense whereas 18 f3, consolidating the 


PUZZLE NO. 381 

Black to play. This is from Botterill-Basman, East- 
bourne 1973. What is Black’s best move? Answers 
to me at The Spectator by Tuesday 6 October or 
via email to victoria@spectator.co.uk or by fax on 
020 7681 3773. The winner will be the first correct 
answer out of a hat, and each week there is a prize 
of £20. Please include a postal address and allow 
six weeks for prize delivery. 

Last week's solution 1 ... R6f3+ 

Last week's winner Nigel a Brassard, 

London W1 


Diagram 1 



a b c d e f g h 


Diagram 2 



a b c d e f g li 


e4 point, is a perfectly natural move. It is 
possible that the move was simply not 
transcribed correctly. 1 8 ... b6 19 fxe6 dxe6 
20 Nxc8 Nxc8 21 Bxe6+ Kh8 22 Bxc8 
This is where the play becomes strange. 
Morphy’s move allows Black to come close to 
equality with 22 ... Rxe4-h 23 Kf2 Rxc8. Instead 
22 Qg4 (amongst others) would still win easily. 
22 ... Rxc8 23 Qd7 Another blunder which 
Black apparently fails to exploit. Now 23 ... 
Rxe4+ and 24 ... Ne7 leaves the game equal. 
None of the variations given at move 22 and 23 
are possible if Morphy’s 18th move was in fact 
f3 and not f4. 23 ... Ne7 24 Qxe7 Ra1 + 25 
Kf2 Rxc2+ 26 Ke3 Black resigns 



a I;) c d c f g h 


Competition 
Right to reply 

Lucy Vickery 

In Competition No. 2917 you were invited to 
submit a reply from Andrew Marvell’s coy 
mistress. 

Marvell’s mix of cajoling wit and harsh- 
er truths failed to persuade the Australian 
(male) poet A.D. Hope. Here’s an extract 
from his blistering reply, ‘His Coy Mistress to 
Mr Marvell’, published in 1978: 

Had you addressed me in such terms 
And prattled less of graves and worms, 

I might, who knows, have warmed to you; 

But, as things stand, must bid adieu 

The contemporary American poet Annie 
Finch wasn’t having any of it either. Her 
equally stinging riposte begins: ‘Sir, I am 
not a bird of prey:/ a Lady does not seize 
the day.’ 

The entry was satisfyingly inventive — 
Philip Roe, Nick Grace, Martin John, John 
O’Byrne and Stanley McDermott III were 
especially good. The winners, printed below, 
earn £25 each and Robert Schechter snaffles 
the extra fiver. 

Were you but Earth’s last-standing man 
I might agree that life’s short span. 

Combined with all you’ve rightly said 
Regarding how we’ll soon be dead. 

Would be persuasive we should screw. 

But there are better men than you. 

No woman likes a man who begs 
In rhyme to get between her legs. 

(It seems so desperate, don’t you think? 

You might just buy a girl a drink.) 

What’s more, the gossips all report 
That other things than life are short. 

And I prefer, I must admit. 

My men to have a tighter fit. 

Robert Schechter 

Andrew, get this: it’s not OK 
To harass women in this way. 

The world’s moved on and now disgust 
Is all you’ll get for public lust. 

My body’s mine, and so’s my time 
And not for you to grope in rhyme. 

You think this attitude is ‘quaint’? 

Facebook agrees with me: it ain’t. 

Now on your track there’s a whole swarm, 

A veritable Twitter-storm. 

D’you know your sexist lines will be 
Online for all eternity? 

No desert, no remotest cave 
Can keep you private, nor the grave. 

And don’t go lab’lling me a prude: 

Your wormy poem’s — frankly — rude. 

D.A. Prince 

No bullshitters like poets. Mother said. 

They’ll lie like thieves to get into your pants. 
Dressing a horny itch up as romance. 

The high-flown eloquence leads to the bed. 

Yours is a cunning angle. I’ll admit: 

If I deny you, I deny myself 

The pleasures hyped by your flamboyant wit 
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To end, intact and shrivelled, on the shelf. 

This pretty piece of blackmail you create 
In playful couplets aims to make me fall 
For Mr Irresistible, but wait — 

I may be coy to you, yet not to all. 

This lady knows the score. She plays the field. 
She services the gentry, and they love it. 

Great wealth affords a more substantial yield 
Than fanciful erotic thrills; so shove it. 

Basil Ransome-Davies 

Had I but time I’d list, brash bard. 

All reasons for my disregard 
Of your ‘now let us sport us’ plea. 

But try these: you’ve insulted me 
With ‘coy’ (when coyness I despise) 

And then with ‘mistress’, which implies 
Yours and yours only is the suit 
To weigh, since other men are mute. 

No doubt you found it marvellous fun 
To pen that crude ‘quaint honour’ pun 
After the threat of ‘worms that try’ 

What I’ve preserved and set store by. 

Your ‘amorous birds’ are ‘birds of prey’; 

That, sir, is a dead giveaway 
Of what your loveplay would be like. 

So here’s my answer: on your bike! 

Ray Kelley 

You urge me headlong into bed 
With warnings that we’ll soon be dead: 

‘Dear lady, hurry, lift your skirt 
Ere we are six feet deep in dirt!’ 

I wonder, does that seem to you 
The most propitious way to woo? 

Do visions of decomposition 
Arouse most women to coition? 

Let love be, rather than rough strife 
And flight from death, a dance with life. 

A timeless idyll in the sun 
Is sweeter than a panting run. 

For we will never truly taste 
What we devour in anxious haste. 

Your morbid, frantic, breathless chase 
Won’t gain my finest private place. 

Chris O’ Carroll 

’Tis bold of you, my dear, sweet boy 
To condescend to call me coy. 

Might my resistance not be just 
A parry to your thrusting lust? 

Why think that conj’ring graveyard worms 
Will sooner make me come to terms 
With what you will — and I will not? 

To know that we must some day rot 
Is not a thought to make thy bed 
Appealing to my heart or head. 

The hurrying chariot that you hear 
Has Eros as its charioteer 
Whose instant urges you would slake 
While planting your triumphant stake; 

But min e’s a Vestal inner voice 
That whispers what attends my choice. 

WJ. Webster 

NO 2920: ROCKER TO WRITER 

Morrissey is the latest rock star to branch 
out into fiction. You are invited to submit a 
sample from a novel written by a rock musi- 
cian of your choosing. Please email entries 
of up to 150 words to lucy@spectator.co.uk 
by midday on 14 October. 


Crossword 

2231 : 

On the side 

by Fieldfare 


Unclued lights (three of two 
words; ignore one apostro- 
phe) may be grouped to form 
a related triad. 

Across 

1 Old wife to claim freebie 
from party (8, two words) 

5 Arrest of secret police (6) 
11 King’s job reduced: that 
hurt part of the fleet (10) 

16 From lack of energy 
Roman general loses a 
navy (5) 

17 Cudgels seen abandoned 
on mountain (7) 

20 Special toy for child with 
which to paint (8) 

25 From poet, a conceit for 28 
Feb? (4) 

26 Electronic signal about 
work for shepherdess (6, 
hyphened) 

28 Pay back cleric in time (6) 

29 With difficulty, breathe air 
quietly (4) 

31 Such a successful man feels 
bad about rejected parent 
(8, hyphened) 

36 Facilities in Formula 1 
available in yellow 
compound (7) 

41 Branch office is more than 
a rude hut (6) 

42 Shielded from blame 
somehow, area died (10) 

43 A new sailing vessel? Very 
much so (6, two words) 

44 Strike with speed on wing 

( 8 ) 


Down 

1 One fretted as soldier and 
sailor stay united (6) 

2 An atomic nucleus more 
than covered by good book 
( 8 ) 

3 Hill conceals lake for fish 

( 6 ) 

6 These Scots almost winning 
bronze (4) 

7 Shelf life? (11) 


SOLUTION TO 2228: UNFAIR 


GRASSHOPPERS (9) of ZURICH (30) is a team that 
plays football — not cricket, as indicated by corrections 
of misprints in clues. Other unclued lights are related 
STRIDULATING INSECTS (13 28). 


First prize R.C. Teuton, Frampton Cotterell, South Glos 
Runners-up N.J. Smithies, Guernsey; Charles McCulloch, 
Temple, London 
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I study computer symbol 38 Restrictive order laid down 
(4) in Strasbourg (4) 

Thus, computer lacking 

some power, I get top-level A first prize of £30 for the first 
cover (8, two words) correct solution opened on 19 

Producing a combination of October. There are two runners- 
liquids, big bird lives up prizes of £20. (UK solvers 

strangely (8) can choose to receive the latest 

Still, number’s not small edition of the Chambers 
initially (4) Dictionary instead of cash— 

Determined to see the circle the word ‘Dictionary’.) 

sights of Biblical city (4) Entries to: Crossword 2231, 

Put to master program with The Spectator, 22 Old Queen 
cost frozen (11) Street, London SWIH 9HP. 

Produce whip (4) Please allow six weeks for prize 

Green fruit a challenge to delivery, 
pick up (4) 

Money off wall-covering 
range (4) 

Drug that relieves knee Name 

regularly: write article (8) 

In front of checkout, fellow Address 
with a cloak (8) 

Old school alphabet (4) 

Pastor always drinks a — 

French wine: it works on 

the pulse (8, hyphened) .. . , . . , . .. 

Team prepared tea (4) 

Since a long time ago, 
reason is never-ending (4) 

Knowing perch — this Email 

helps fisherman (6, two “““ 

words) 

In hospital raised fine 

water plants (5) 

River enters brown lake (4) 
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Status Anxiety 
The vision of 
Steve Jobs 

Toby Young 

L ast week I went to a screen- 
ing of Steve Jobs, the new biop- 
ic about the co-founder of 
Apple directed by Danny Boyle, 
and I was impressed. It’s structured 
like a three-act play, with each act set 
backstage at the launch of a new prod- 
uct — in 1984, 1988 and 1998 — and 
then unfolding in real time. Super- 
ficially, the film is about the gradu- 
al ascent of Apple (and Steve Jobs) 
as the dominant force in the person- 
al computer industry, but beneath the 
surface it’s about much more than 
that. 

As portrayed by Michael Fass- 
bender. Jobs isn’t just a common or 
garden perfectionist. He’s neurotic, 
obsessive, driven, ruthless and almost 
inhumanly oblivious to the needs of 
others, including his own daughter. 
For Jobs, the perambulator in the hall 
isn’t an enemy of promise, as it is for 
most ambitious people. He simply 
doesn’t notice it. 

Tim Cook, the current chief 
executive of Apple, has criticised the 
film for portraying his predecessor 
in an unflattering light, but that’s 
only half true. One of the subplots 
of Steve Jobs revolves around his 
complicated relationship with Steve 
Wozniak, the other co-founder of 
Apple, who — in the film, at least — 
resents the fact that his childhood 


friend attracts more attention than he. 
Wozniak questions Jobs’s contribution 
to the development of Apple’s prod- 
ucts — ‘What is it that you do, exact- 
ly?’ — and accuses him of hogging all 
the credit for an essentially collabo- 
rative enterprise. But this doubting 
Thomas never convinces. As played 
by Seth Rogen, Wozniak is a whiney 
beta male, a discarded lover of Fass- 
bender’s Sun King. 

No, the film leaves you in little 
doubt that Steve Jobs was an out- 
and-out genius. In every scene he bat- 
tles to protect his vision of what the 
ideal desktop computer should look 
like, right down to the tiniest detail. 
Everyone around him thinks he cares 
far too much about this trivia, but 
he will stop at nothing to realise his 
dream. And by the end of act three, 
with the unveiling of the first iMac, 
he’s proved right. So Tim Cook has 
nothing to worry about from a com- 
mercial point of view. By portraying 
Jobs as a once-in-a-generation wun- 
derkind — the Picasso of personal 
computing — this film won’t do any 
harm to Apple’s reputation. 

But what about Jobs’s standing 
as a human being? On that score, 
the film is more ambivalent. The 
central conflict is between Jobs and 
Joanna Hoffman, the PR woman 
who remained by his side in good 
times and bad. She’s played by 
Kate Winslet, although it takes a while 
to notice because her eastern Euro- 
pean accent is so good. She’s the only 
person in the film capable of matching 
Jobs blow for blow, but every time she 
scolds him you also get a sense of how 
much she loves him, something Wins- 
let puts across very well. 



For Jobs, the 
pram in the 
hall isn’t the 
enemy of 
promise. He 
simply doesn’t 
notice it 


Indeed, it’s because Joanna is so 
fond of him that she finds his mon- 
strous treatment of his daughter Lisa 
so difficult to bear. Her effort to per- 
suade Jobs to be a better father is 
the emotional heart of the film. At 
first. Jobs denies paternity, disputing 
the results of a DNA test, and Lisa’s 
mother has to beg him for every penny 
of child support. Even in act three he’s 
refusing to pay Lisa’s college tuition 
fees, and at this point his Apple shares 
are worth hundreds of millions. When 
he finds out another Apple employ- 
ee is secretly sending her money, he 
accuses him of doing it to spite him, to 
make him look small. But Jobs needs 
no help in that department. 

The screenwriter Aaron Sorkin is 
careful to drop in little bits of back- 
story to explain why Jobs turned out 
the way he did — he was given up for 
adoption by his birth parents, but his 
first foster family rejected him, etc, etc 
— and he links these emotional scars 
to Jobs’s development of closed com- 
puting devices that weren’t designed 
to be added to or extended by the 
user. But Sorkin and Boyle are skilful 
enough to give the story a more uni- 
versal resonance and we’re left won- 
dering whether it’s possible to be as 
talented as Jobs was and to express 
yourself as fully as he did without 
being a bit of a sociopath. Could he 
have achieved greatness without that 
splinter of ice in his heart? The film 
provides a clear answer to that ques- 
tion, but I won’t spoil it by revealing 
what it is. I urge you to see it for your- 
self. 


Toby Young is associate editor of 
The Spectator. 


MICHAEL HEATH 





WHEN IT COr-’iES TO 

WOOING THE WAVERING 
VOTER* NofftJpY CAN 

compete WITH jEREmY 

COReYN 
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spectator Sport 
Give Robshaw 
a break 

Roger Alton 


P ity poor Chris Robshaw. Eng- 
land’s sturdy captain might 
have a knockout girlfriend and 
exceptional skills on the cappuccino 
machine, but he has taken one hell of 
a pounding from Her Majesty’s arm- 
chair battalion of former players and 
coaches, much more than he took 
from Sam Warburton at Twickenham 
on Saturday. Give the guy a break. 
His decision to go for a line-out and 
set up a possible winning try rather 
than attempt a very difficult penal- 
ty kick at goal to draw ‘defied belief 
said one newspaper, the same paper 
that described a similar decision by 
the Japan captain Michael Leitch 
in that miraculous last-gasp victory 
over South Africa as ‘faultless’. One 
captain is bold and brave, the other 
muddled and confused, suffering a 
‘moment of madness’. Oh please. 

Here’s a few things: the kick was 
never a certainty, even with Owen 
Farrell in spectacularly good form; 
had he missed, the Welsh would 
have had possession and could 
have advanced upfield, scored and 
deprived England of even a losing 



The Japan 
captain is bold 
and brave, 
the English 
one muddled 
and confused/' 
Oh please 


bonus point; World Cup-winning 
sides tend to win all their games so 
if you want to win the cup, you must 
win your games, and not settle for a 
functional draw when the chance is 
there for a romantic win. Poor Rob- 
shaw: if the lineout ensuing from the 
penalty hadn’t been so shocking- 
ly bad, England might have scored 
their try and all the moaners would 
be saluting a brave gamble. 

In an odd and furious newspa- 
per article this week a former World 
Cup-winning coach (yes, it was Sir 
Clive since you ask) argues that there 
wasn’t enough planning, or if there 
was, it was ignored. The idea that you 
might go into a World Cup without 
having already decided at least nine 
months before what you were going 
to do if you got a penalty out wide 
with two minutes to go and were 
trailing by three points in your sec- 
ond group match is clearly anathema 
to Wooders. Well OK, sport might 
be run by the guys with the laptops 
these days, but there is something 
very heartening to see all that come 
crashing down and the game become 
a bunch of battered and knackered 
blokes on the pitch, making the deci- 
sions themselves. 

And otherwise, what a wonder- 
ful tournament and what a fantas- 
tic measure of the growth of world 
rugby. Before the World Cup is even 
halfway through, total attendance 
will have passed the entire audience 


for the whole of the last World Cup 
in Britain in 1991. Good show. 

Forget your wounded Vunipolas 
and your Youngs boys, the best sport- 
ing brothers around are the mighty 
Murrays, Jamie and Andy. Doubles 
tennis is what most people play but 
fewest watch. It’s always felt like the 
vaguely unwanted late arrival at the 
grand slams. But anyone who didn’t 
catch last month’s epic David Cup 
semifinal between Britain and Aus- 
tralia missed a feast. Even through 
the TV you could feel the hysteria at 
the Glasgow Emirates arena, fuelled 
by the inexhaustible chanting, cheer- 
ing and stomping from the boys 
and girls of the ‘Stirling Uni Barmy 
Army’, for some years the unoffi- 
cial cheerleaders of Britain’s tennis 
teams. A fantastic job they did too, 
though how many can actually be 
found in the lecture halls of Stirling 
is open to question. 

I loved them, and you could see 
the Murray boys riding on the surge 
of emotion in the hall. There was Judy 
of course, who may even have had a 
wee bottle of Sauv Blanc with her 
as she fist-pumped her boys to vic- 
tory. Team of the year? Well, there’s 
only two guys in it and they’re both 
called Murray. And if Britain win 
the Davis Cup at the end of Novem- 
ber in Ghent, for the first time since 
the 1930s, it will be a huge personal 
triumph for Andy. Give that man a 
knighthood at the least. 


DEAR MARY YOUR PROBLEMS SOLVED 



Q. A friend of mine is performing 
a recital in Dublin and has sent 
round an email advertising the 
time and date and asking if 
people will come to hear him 
play. I’ve already seen him 
performing once and it was 
pretty dire the first time round. 
Now I feel pressure is being put 
on me to go and see him yet 
again. As I live in Ireland and 
he’s given me plenty of notice, 

I don’t know how I can get out 
of it but dread the prospect of 
sitting through another hour of 
misery. He’s a sweet man and I 


don’t want to hurt him. 

— Name and address withheld 

A. Group emails like this are 
intended more as information 
than three-line whips to attend. 
Personally I would just delete it 
and think no more of it, though 
if you were being polite, you 
could write back saying: ‘Loved 
it when I saw it and know it will 
be a huge success! Break a leg!’ 

It is quite common to advertise 
through group emails. Film- 
makers often tell their friends that 
a film they’ve made is on the box, 
and even Nicky Haslam lets his 
friends know about his one-man 
shows through group emails. But 
there is no obligation to attend. 

Q. Like Toby Young (Status 
Anxiety, 19 September) I am 
a litter Nazi. I get particularly 
vexed when I see slobs toss away 


their drink cans or fast-food 
detritus even though they are just 
feet away from a bin. However, to 
my shame, I never dare intervene. 
How can I point out the error of 
their ways without risking being 
verbally or physically assaulted? 
-J.P., Cardiff 

A. It is possible to get the message 
across without risking assault. 

In the same way as motorists 
flash each other to indicate an 
upcoming speed trap, you might 
pretend to be on the litter lout’s 
side and hiss in a confidential 
manner. ‘Litter warden 
photographing you. Don’t look 
round. I’d make a run for it before 
she gives you a spot fine.’ In this 
way you will have the satisfaction 
of seeing the offender scurrying 
off in an undignified manner and 
knowing they will think twice 
before repeating the offence. 


Q. My husband and I have too 
big a house for ourselves. Our 
middle-aged children live abroad 
but we don’t want lodgers as we 
are too curmudgeonly and set 
in our ways to be pleasant to 
cohabitees. Mary, have you any 
ideas? 

- A. & B.G., Oxford 

A. Take a tip from another 
Spectator reader who lives 
near St Andrews University 
with his eighty -something wife 
and gives undergraduates free 
accommodation in exchange 
for their being ‘looked after’. No 
money should change hands. 

The deal is that each student will 
do ten hours’ work a week in 
the form of cleaning or cooking. 
Oxford is teeming with students 
who would not mind if you were 
pleasant or not as long as they had 
affordable accommodation. 
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LIFE 


Food 

High steaks 

Tanya Gold 


S mith & Wollensky is a restau- 
rant from The Shining: a terrify- 
ing American steak joint by the 
Thames, four months old, with a £10 
million refurbishment and no passing 
trade; it sits opposite the Georgian 
houses in John Adam Street, like a 
cow biting into a wedding cake, won- 
dering what went wrong. It seats pos- 
sibly 400 people; when I went on Sun- 
day evening four tables were taken 
— one by a pointy-beard convention 
— and a whole floor was closed but 
still lit. I love this: the spectral restau- 
rant; the restaurant from your night- 
mares; the restaurant at the edge of 
an apocalypse, boasting of butchering 
— and ageing — its ‘patriotic’ meat 
on site. I toy with the fantasy that it 
is empty because the regulars are at 
the Labour conference, planning to 
establish a socialist paradise in Berk- 
shire: but I let it go. Maybe the mar- 
keting department has died. 

Green is the dominant colour 
here; the green of the Wicked Witch 
of the West’s nose; and the brown of 
cow; and much dark gold from expen- 
sive lighting; dim globes hover like 


The emptiness 
is thrilling. 

The food is not 


moons over the surf ’n’ turf abyss. 
It is a beautiful restaurant, made by 
America’s insane capacity for self- 
mythology, but it is famous for its 
steak. ‘The best steak in London,’ 
says the advertising, as if begging to 
be gainsaid. (It is not the best steak in 
London. It is probably not even the 
best steak in Adelphi.) But there is 
something gauche and needy about 
S&W, and this makes me like it. You 
can, in certain circumstances, like 
a restaurant where the food is not 
good. It is rare, but it happens. 

A small drama: I book for 
8.30 p.m. A woman telephones and 
says the kitchen will close at 8 p.m.; 
can we come earlier? No, we cannot; 
we have a tyrannical child and if I do 
not tuck in Peter Rabbit at the des- 
ignated time, his head will blow off. 
OK, she says, but I offer to order in 
advance anyway (co-dependent, 
that’s me, co-dependent with restau- 
rants): tomato and burrata salad, scal- 
lops on guacamole with bacon, two of 
the largest — if not the best — steaks 
in Adelphi and what it seems we 
must, so horribly, call ‘sides’. 



‘Granted, you’re very popular with the poor, 
but can’t you see how you’re alienating the rich?’ 



8.30 p.m.: Motown drifts across the 
booths: the emptiness is thrilling. The 
food is not. The scallops are fat and 
boastful, and OK, but guacamole and 
horrid overfried bacon does nothing 
for them. The steak — a 21-ounce 
‘NY Cut Bone-In-Sirloin’ (£52) and 
a 24-ounce ‘signature Bone-In-Rib- 
Eye’ (£55) — is so large I have dif- 
ficulty forming any response beyond 
fear. This restaurant believes in 
redemption by size. I cannot imagine 
the size of the chickens, which I fear 
are as large as wolves; and I cannot 
bear to think about the lobsters at all. 

Is it the best steak I have eaten in 
London? No, that was at Beast. It is 
simply large. The ‘sides’, meanwhile, 
are awful: lumpy chips; hash ‘browns’ 
(plural) which are a cold-ish cake of 
lumpen potato, inedible, and a potato 
baked god-knows-when. If you can 
drop £10 million on a refurbishment, 
you can bake a potato. 

We crest the cult of large, unwise- 
ly, to the end: we order, for pudding, 
something from the ‘Excuses to Lin- 
ger Menu’ (obesity is an excuse to 
linger): Gigantic Chocolate Cake. 
As in Immense Custard. Incalculable 
Creme Brulee. It comes with a churn 
— a churn! — of alcoholic cream and 
a large and soggy cow biscuit; the late- 
capitalist memorial cow biscuit, with 
Baileys Irish Cream. I have never got 
properly drunk on chocolate cake 
before. S&W is a very sinister — and 
therefore interesting — restaurant. 
Go, before it travels back to its home 
dimension with its cow ghosts. 


Smith & Wollensky, Adelphi Building, 
John Adam Street, London WC2 6HT, 
tel: 020 7321 6007. 


MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 

Critique 

I lost my husband on the way 
from Malabar. He is easily lost. 

We had been talking about the 
verb critique, which we neither 
much care for. But, in gathering 
ammunition, Fd come across this 
charming sentence from a book 
of voyages translated in 1598 by 
William Phillip. He referred to a 
‘fruite which the Malabares and 
Portingales call Carambolas’. 

Carambola, the fruit, might 
have given the Portuguese and 
Spanish the word carambola 
meaning ‘a cannon’ in billiards, 
cannon coming from carom, a 
reduction of the French version of 
the word, carambole. But there is 
a little place near Seville called El 



Carambolo. A club with the grand 
name of La Real Sociedad de 
Tiro de Pichon (the Royal Society 
of Pigeon Shooting — live or 
clay) was extending its premises 
there in 1958 when a glorious 
treasure of gold was uncovered: 
bracelets and pectorals and seals. 
These were taken by some to 
be the work of the Tartessian 
culture, centred on the lost city 
of Tartessos.This had long before 
been identified by some with 
Tarshish or Tharsis, mentioned in 


the Bible, which others said was 
Tarsus. 

‘Concerning the word Tharsish, 
so much criticiz’d,’ wrote Sir 
Thomas Herbert the traveller, in 
1665, ‘it is Verbum ambiguum and 
admits a various sence.’ So there 
it is, the word criticise, meaning 
‘discuss critically’. People today 
want to convey this sort of 
meaning with the verb critique, 
hoping to avoid the negative 
connotations of criticise. Yei by 
doing so, as with Gresham’s law 
‘bad money drives out good’, 
they make it even less possible 
to use criticise without a negative 
connotation. 

But, now I look into it, I 


cannot complain. Criticise had 
negative connotations centuries 
ago. Samuel Johnson wrote to 
Mrs Thrale in 1779 about ‘the 
gout that was in my ankles when 
Queeney criticised my gait’ — 
and Queeney wasn’t giving his 
gait a good review. Two decades 
before, in that satirical novel 
starring a dog. The History of 
Pompey the Little, critique had 
already been used as a verb: ‘The 
worst ribaldry of Aristophanes 
shall be critiqued and commented 
on by men who turn up their 
noses at Gulliver.’ So let the world 
critique me, but don’t criticise me 
for abstaining. 

— Dot Wordsworth 
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SPECOTOR 

WINE CLUB 

UPCOMING EVENTS 



Winemaker’s Dinner with 
Charles Sichel of Chateau Angludet 

Join us in the Josephine Room at The Jugged Hare for 
a Brighton Gin & tonic followed by a delicious game 
dinner featuring the famously elegant wines of Chateau 
Angludet, the Cru Bourgeois of Cru Classe quality. 

The Sichel family - part-owners of Chateau Palmer - have 
owned Angludet for over 50 years and the ever-quotable 
Charles Sichel will introduce and discuss the 1989, 1998, 
2001 and 2003 vintages ideally suited to The Jugged Hare’s 
game dishes. 

This dinner promises to be heavily oversubscribed and 
we suggest booking promptly. 

THE JUGGED HARE, 

49 CHISWELL STREET, 

LONDON ECIY 4SA 

WEDNESDAY 4 NOVEMBER 
7 P.M. I £120 

TO BOOK 

www.spectator.co.uk/angludet 

020 7961 0243 

In association with 

CHATEAU ANGLUDET ^ ' GIN 



Port masterclass with Jonathan Ray 

Come and join our wine writer, Jonathan Ray, for an 
evening of port, sherry and other fortified wines at the 
Spectator offices on Thursday 3 December. Jonathan 
will take us through a number of wines, highlighting 
the differences between vintage and tawny ports, and 
explaining the intricacies of Late Bottled Vintage and 
white port as well as when and when not to decant. 

THE SPECTATOR 
22 OLD QUEEN STREET 
LONDON SWIH 9HP 

THURSDAY 3 DECEMBER 
6.30-8.30 P.M. I £49 

TO BOOK 

www.spectator.co.uk/port 

020 7961 0243 
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HISCOX 

AS GOOD AS OUR WORD 
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At Htscox, our claims experts 
always begin by believing your 
claim is valid. 

As your home becomes more 
important, you need an insurer 
you can rely on. 


Home Insurance 
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